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The State Constitutional Convention. 


wider range and we are more strictly national, 


Ir is in some respects unfortunate that the giving, that is, less prominence in our thoughts 


Convention to take into consideration what 
changes in the Constitution of this State may 


be desirable, should assemble this year. | strictly defined party lines, are now the party 
Twenty years have elapsed since the last Con- ' tines in State politics, the same names at least, 


vention, and by the 
fundamental law of 
the State, the time 
has come round when 
another may legally 
be called. But had 
it been possible that 
such a Convention 
could have been de- 
ferred for afew years, 
it would, we think, 
have then met under 
more favorable aus- 
pices than at present. 
We are not aware 
whether its call at the 
end of twenty years 
is imperative, or 
whether, should it 
not meet now, another 
twenty years must 
elapse before another 
could be called, or 
whether a Conventior 
meeting, say in 1870, 
woulé possess the 
powers of one au- 
thorized in 1867, sup- 
posing this latter did 
not assemble, or was 
adjourned. 


Our reasons for 
thinking the Consti- 
tutional Convention 
inopportune this year 
are that there is mami- 
festly a great indiffer- 
ence in the public 
mind as to what such 
a Convention may do 
or omit todo. Such 
indifference is shown 
by the very light vote 
cast at the last elec- 
tion, and again by 
the question one hears 
continually asked, 
What is the Conven- 
tion going to do? 
Beyond the question 
whether the Judiciary 
of the State shall con- 
tinue to be elective, 
on which we shall 
have something to say 
presently, there seem 
to be no salient points 
of change or reform 
in which the public 
takes much interest. 
This certainly would 
not be the case if 
people had any cause 
for being dissatisfied 
with things as they 
are—if the present 
Constitution had 
proved so notoriously 
faulty that we suffered 
from grievances which 
only a cha ge in it 
could remedy—if it 
had impeded the ac- 
tion of our industry 
—or menaced our 
liberties in any way. 
We are far from say- 
ing that our present 
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our political thinking as a people has taken a, ful end, now fight in State politics against the 


than before to State affairs than to those of} was voted against by the same party that de- 
the nation. Yhat during the war were the | nied the right of Government to suspend the act | for that repose which comes naturally after a 


| that the heartburnings and party animosities 


great party that was opposed to them in na- | created and carried on by our civil war should 
tional affairs. The call itself of a Convention | reappear in our State Government. There 


may, too, be in the public mind, some desire 


of habeas corpus ; and those who array them- | long and arduous struggle. Any danger to 
selves for and against an elective Judiciary in‘ the great principles of liberty whose triumphs 
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ASPIRANTS FOR HISTRIONIC FAME,—SEE PAGE 131. 


Constitution is perfect—nothing human can | only used in a more limi‘ed sphere. Bain 
be—but as its. imperfections are not of such a| burners, Old Hunkers, Silver-gray Whigs, 
character that we meet with them in our daily | Hard Shells and Soft Shells, have all been 
pursuits, we have become indifferent to any fused into Republicans on the one side, and 
proposed changes designed to remedy them. | Democrats on the otier, and the same party 


It is not to be*concealed either, that since | that on every occasion opposed the war, and | cation will last some time longer, but it cannot | been an ornament to the Bench. 
the war, and perhaps this is one of its results, all the measures taken to carry it to a success- | be considered an advantage in State affairs ‘large cities, and in the lower branches, such 


the State are identical im principles and in | culties of 


name with those who fought in Congress for | consideration. 


have been so dearly 
won might speedily 
rouse it into renewed 
activity, but the 
squabbles of State 
politicians seem 
dwarfed in compari- 
son with the contests 
through which we 
have just passed. 
This apathy, evident 
to every one, may not 
be the best or safest 
mood, but it affords 
a reason for wishing 
that until some dis- 
tinct issues of State 
policy have been 
raised, the Conven- 
tion had been post- 
poned. 


Since, however, the 
Convention is to 
meet, it may be well 
to consider what its 
duties should be. And 
have we are met again 
by difficulties arising 
out of the transfer of 
national potitics into a 
narrower field. To 
take, for instance, 
the question of muni- 
cipal governments, it 
is impossible not to 
see the practical diffi- 
culties of making a 
fundamental law on 
the subject. This city 
is intensely demo- 
cratic, and it is here 
that that party can 
always calculate on 
the heaviest majori- 
ties. With a Legis- 
lature largely Repub- 
lican, however, the 
efforts of that party 
to obtain control of 
the administration of 
the city have been 
thwarted by a series 
of acts which even 
their warmest sup- 
porters must admit 
are partial, and inap- 
plicable to other mu- 
nicipalities. Any fun- 
damental law on the 
subject must there- 
fore either remit this 
city to its own gov- 
ernment, that is, to 
the Democratic party, 
which would be a de- 
plorable event, or sub- 
ject Buffalo and Ro- 
chester and other 
large cities to the loss 
of their municipal lib- 
erties and their gov- 
ernment by com- 
missions appointed in 
Albany, which would 
clearly be unneces- 
sary and unwise. 

As to an elective 
Judiciary, some diffi- 


a similar nature appear to affect its 
In the country districts the 


and against the Constitutional right of seces- | system appears to have worked well, and in 
sion. We shall do no injustice to either party | the higher branches it has given us the ser- 
in supposing that the present lines of demar- | vices of many distinguished men who have 


It is only in 
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as police justices, that odium has been brought | mitted in the presence of the girl’s mother, and | in the manner described by the special corre- 
upon it, yet if we recur to the system of life | amid the brutal jests of the companions of | spondents of the daily papers. Facility of ac- 
tenures of office, it must apply to all, from the | Quin. With threats of the lives of the women | cess to the presence of our President is one of 
Still, as it is in the | if they complained to the police, the wretcies | the privileges we pride ourselves upon as 
lower courts that the public is most interested | departed, only, however, to return, after a few | American citizens, but we were not aware that 
in a pure and upright administration of justice, | weeks, and subject the girl, whom it were an | every ioreign harlequin could claim the same 
tree from the partisan spirit and dense igno-/| abuse of language to call a wife, to a renewal | rights. There is something very ludicrous in 
rance that now disgrace it, we would do away | of the felonious assault. This time, however, | the idea of these heathens being attended by 
with the present system of elections, and con- | the mother, whom the threats of the gang had | the President in person through the apart- 
fide the higher branches to the appointment | hitherto deterred from complaining to the | ments of the White House, and one of them, 
of the Governor. No one pretends that, even | police, mustered up courage to denounce Quin | named All-Right—which is doubtless a “‘ gag ” 
in these, direct election by the people has given | and his companions, two of whom were quickly | and by no means a translation of his Japanese 
us better judges than under the old system, | arrested and brought before Justice Dailey on | name—cultivating (so the story runs) the ac- 
and therefore, taken as a whole, the recur-| the charge of a criminal outr-ge on the girl, | quaintance of the President, who took him by 


highest to the lowest, 


rence to appointment by the Governor must | the other two making their escape. All the | t 
be advantageous. circumstances of the case as we have stated | t 


If the Convention can adopt some plan to | them were fully proved, yet Justice Dailey | next batch of Japanese expect? It would be 
check the corruption which now infests our | discharged the prisoners, with the extraordinary | interesting to know if these have been duly in- 
political system, it will not have met in vain. | remark that it was the most revolting case he | formed of the honors just rece’ "ed by their coun- 
But there are many reasons for believing that | ever heard; yet the marriage ceremony having | trymen, and if so, how they hay. been made to 
no attempt to do this can or will be made. | been performed, he could not commit the | understand that one of the articles of our 
One remedy proposed has been to increase | prisoners for trial on the charge of outraging | political faith is, that all men are equal, even 
Japanese. If the clowns are not part of the 
According, therefore, to this rendering of | ambassador’s suite, how will these relish the 
jority too costly. Another, that the number | the law, consent, even if obtained by violence, | temerity of the former taking precedence in 
should be restricted and have no pay or | does away with the criminality of an act which, | presentations to our Tycoon? Is it not a pre- 
allowances, so that only men ambitious of the | without such consent, would be liable to punish- | sumption warranting an order to commit the 


largely the numbers of the members of the | the girl! 
Legislature, so as to make the bribery of a ma- 


honor of serving their State would be returned. | ment. The gangs of rowdies who infest some | ‘ 


To both these changes there are many obvious | of our suburbs must be infinitely obliged to | gard hari-kariif carried out in Washington ? 


objections, and we believe the only cure lies | Justice Dailey for the new screen he has inter- 


in an awakened public spirit and sense of duty, | posed between them and their deserts. Most | mind that these ground and lofty tumblers may 
and these are springs of action which no Con- | people would have supposed that personating | after all not be what they call themselves. 
a character falsely, and committing a crime | That the whole affair may be but an advertis- 


vention, and no laws it may pass, can reach. 
under its shelter, was only adding fraud to |i 
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persons representing themselves to be such areim- | Outrage? Would even Justice Dailey now dare 
postors. to call her Mrs. Quin? Is a decree of the 
. Divorce Court the only way in which she can 








violence. ‘No,” says Dailey, ‘‘it extenuates | public notoriety, and who, knowing a Japanese 
it.” It would <> bea whit more absurd to | embassy was already on our shores, took a 
ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. | say that your consenting to give up your purse | name which would gain the popular ear. In 
to a thief, because he will shoot you if you do | any event, the device of a Presidential endorse- 
not, makes the transfer of your property a gift | ment does great credit to their shrewdness as 
to him. Will any one seriously maintain that | showmen. 
free consent, which is the very essence of | Barnum’s success through exhibiting Tom 
Nortce—We have no travelling agents. All | Marriage, was given by Effie Griffin before her | Thumb to the British court. 


he hand several times during the ramble over 
he house. What greater distinction can the 


‘happy dispatch,” and how would our laws re- 


As we write, a terrible suspicion crosses our 


ng dodge of some Oriental jugglers to gain 


Perhaps they took the hint from 








Government by Police. 


NOTICE. 


the rcal name and address of the authors,and with stamps 
for their return, if unacceptable. The utmost care will 
be taken and all possible expedition used with regard 
to them; but it must be understood that the Editor is 
not responsible should a MS, be mislaid or lost, All 
Corsmunications, Books for Review, et>., must be ad- 
dressed to Fnanx Lesire, 537 Pearl street, New York. 








Special Notice. 


Wrrn No. 601 of Franz Lestiim’s Inivs- 
TRATED NEWSPAPER, we presented No. 1 of National 
Portrait Gallery, viz., a Portrait of Hon. THapprus 
Srevens, and with No. 605 a Portrait of WENDELL 
Paris, being No. 2 of the series, 








Frank Leslie’s Chimney Corner. 


Great attractions for the new volume of this 
favorite famt¥y paper. With No. 105 of Franx Lxsiie’s 
Curmaney CoRNER each purchaser will receive a new and 
elegant Gift Plate, eugraved expressly for the CHIMNEY 
Corner, and in the highest style of art, entitled, 
“ AGAINST HIS WILL,” from the universally admired 


be free agaih? Yet, if she is not Quin’s lawful 
wife, he and his companions ought to be sent 
Manuscripts must in all cases be accompanied with | to the State prison for twenty years, and even 
if she is, a felonious assault of the grossest kind 
was committed and should be punished. 
Hereafter, therefore, if any ruffians wish to 
commit an outrage on a defenseless woman, 
they may do it with impunity, by providing 
two things : first, a clergyman—mock or real 
is of no consequence, only a mock one may 
be better, as being a greater villainy—who 
will read over the words of a ceremony of 
marriage—and next, that Mr. Justice Dailey 
shall try them for the supposed offense. He 
may read them a lecture, say the act was very 
bad, but their double rascality had saved 
them from the penalty he would have in- 
flicted on a single crime. Happy miscreants 
to be tried by so wise a judge! 








Japanese at Washington. 


Ir onr descendants should happen to take 
any interest in the visits of distinguished Ja- 


oil ting by J. G. Brown. In the same number, : - : 
prod owner A the Fifth Volume of the Cumaey Corker, . wa ae re v4 spring h 1867, 
will begin a new and exciting SERIAL ROMANCE. As|1* W necessary for them to very 
an inducement to the formation of Clubs, we offer asa | particular as to the dates. The mistake ofa 
Premium for Thirty Subscribers to the Cumorey Cor- | few days may plunge them into endless con- 


Es, at $4 each, one of Grover & BAKER'S CELEBRATED | fysion. If they consult contemporary records 





$56 Faux BewiiG-MacuINEs, they will find two presentations of distinguish- 
ed Japanese, and from the almost equal honors 
Justice’s Justice. paid to both, they may dispute as to which 


Ir this city is to be pitied for having Hogans 
to administer its laws, Brooklyn is worthy of a 
deeper commiseration in possessing Dailey. It 
is really mortifying to hear constantly of such 
mockeries of the laws and of common sense 
as our Police Justices are guilty of; but now 
and then a deeper feeling is roused, and indig- 
nation takes the place of contempt. It is im- 
posJble to read the details of a late outrage in 
Brooklyn, and how, through the weakness or 
ignorance of the magistrate, the guilty mis- 
ereants escaped the fate they had deserved, 
without almost wishing that Dailey bimselfcould 
be made to suffer the punishment he had spared 
the real criminals. In this case there was every 
possible aggravation of one of the most heinous 
crimes known to the law, yet the very circum- 
stance constituting the aggravation was held 
by the Justice to be a good reason for discharg- 
ing the prisoners! We will endeavor, as briefly 
as possible, to state the main facts as detailed 
in the daily papers: two women, mother and 
daughter, named Griffin, who suffer under the 
dreadful affliction of partial insanity, dwelt to- 
gether in a small tenement-house in Brooklyn. 
Their weak and helpless condition was known 
to a gang of four ruffians named Quirk, Reed 
and two Owens, whoone night last week forced 

their way into the rooms of these unhappy 
people. With the idea of combining the 
smallest risk of punishment, with the largest 
indulgence of their lusts, one of the gang per- 
sonated the part of a clergyman, and then, by 
threats of extreme violence, the daughter, Effie, 
was compelled to submit to the form of 
being married to Quin. On the conclusion of 
this hideous mockery of a ceremony there 
came a scene over which we would fain drop 


party was the acrobats, and which the ambas- 
sadors. If the latter were never presented, 
the reception granted to the former might 
pass as evidence of the consideration in which 
their countrymen were held by us. An in- 
genious critic a hundred years hence might, 
with some plausibility, maintain that there 
was but one party of these foreigners, perhaps 
appearing in different characters on different 
days. He might point to the severe laws of 
Japan forbidding the natives to travel abroad 
under penalty of death if they returned. From 
the internal evidence derived from the news- 
paper reports of the doings in Washington, he 
might argue that it was impossible that the 
same reception would be given at the White 
House to classes so widely differing in social 
positionas circus performers and ambassadors, 
and therefore they were all one party, hold- 
ing, perhaps, different positions, but all alike 
entitled to a gracious reception by the Presi- 
dent of the United States. Perhaps the theory 
will be started that the tumblers and jumpers 
were merely the forerunners of their superiors 
in rank. The Japanese are a queer people, 
and many of their customs differ essentially 
from ours. In the East heralds always form 
part of a great man’s cortége, just as couriers 
in an humbler sort of way serve travelers in 
Europe. The Japanese may not unreasonably 
be imagined to have a custom of their own, 
and it may be the correct thing to send their 
clowns in advance of their ministers. It may 
be no bad plan thus to prefigure the pliability 
of the diplomatic mind. 

It is in fact only by looking upon all the 
Japanese ‘now in Washington as members of 
the same mission, clowns, Tommies, ambassa- 
dors and all, that we can understand the re- 


Taxen by itself, the Kennedy-Connolly 
affair was not worth more attention than any 
other squabble in the courts. It is only as the 
exponent of certain ideas, which seem to be 
fermenting in the minds of the Police Commis- 
sioners, that we have from time to time noticed 
the changing phases in its history. It is an 
old saying that great bodies move slowly, and 
the deliberate steps by which this affair unfolds 
itself point to the consummation of a design 
of very great interest to every inhabitant of 
this city. Since we last adverted to the subject, 
the Police Justices of the city, feeling them- 
selves agrieved by the practical suspension of 
one of their courts by order of the heads of 
the police, passed a resolution not to hear any 
cases which ought, in the ordinary course of 
justice, have been taken before the court so 
suspended. To use a phrase of the prize ring, 
Mr. Kennedy countered heavily; for he deter- 
mined to open a court of his own at the Police 
Headquarters, and appoint his own judge to 
try the cases so dismissed from the courts. 
Mr. Bull (not ‘Irish, we hope) presides 
at this tribunal, and being, as it were, in the 
centre and focus of justice itself, his decisions 
will no doubt be approved by the presiding 
genius enthroned behind him. 

No person of ordinary perceptions can be 
for an instant blind to the tendency of these 
acts. It may be too much to say that a de- 
liberate intention has been formed to place all 
the liberties of the citizens, and all the safe- 
guards of the law which were once our boast, 
under the immediate and irresponsible control 
of the police; but taken in connection with 
another act we are about to notice, it is very 
certain that the police is rapidly usurping all 
the functions of our municipal government. 
One of the last acts passed at Albany before 
the adjournment of the Legislature was to 
transfer to the Police Commissioners of this 
city all the powers and duties hitherto exer. 
cised by the Mayor and Common Council in 
regard to the licensing of theatres, public con- 
veyances, pawnbrokers, auctioneers, and many 
other trades. Whether the Legislature can 
thus legally deprive the city authorities of the 
few shreds of power or patronage still left to 
them is a matter to be decided by the courts; 
but reasoning on general principles, it is 
probable the action of the Legislature will 
be sustained. The attempt to defeat it, how- 
ever, in its early stages, was very ingenious. 
The clause giving the new powers to the police 
was inserted secretly into the tax levy, and as 
soon as it was discovered, the Boards of 
Aldermen and Councilmen hastily met and 
divested themselves of the powers that had 
been already legislated away from them. If, 
therefore, the Commissioners of Police sought 
to find out what powers in the premises the 
city authorities possessed, the reply was ready 
—that they hadnone! This evasion, however, 
which was neither dignified nor wise, has not 
hindered the police from stepping into the 
position thus ingloriously abandoned; and 
there is at least this comfort, that whatever 
the courts of last resort may decide, the Com- 
mon Council cannot again take the powers 
they have let go. 








@ vail. The last possible outrage was com, 


ception of the first by the head of the nation 


the city, and whatever partisan favors have 
been hitherto granted, we may expect now to 
see abolished. ‘New brooms sweep clean,’ 
and for a time we may hope for a strict watch 
being kept on those thieves’ resorts, the junk 
shops. If the hack-drivers can also be taught 
that there is now a power swift to punish their 
misdeeds, on one will complain that the police 
have taken the responsibility. There are other 
numerous ways in which the change may be 
beneficial, but every one must wish that the 
manner of bringing about the change had been 
different. In a free government the duties of 
the police are purely executive, but we are 
fast dritting toward the union of the executive 
and admininstrative powers in one and the 
same hands—that of the police. This may 
give us what many people have long desired, 
a strong and efficient City Government. Per- 
haps the events of the late war have taught us 
to attach supreme value to such strength and 
efficiency. We must not forget, however, that 
responsibility to the people and our personal 
liberties are of some account, and to barter 
away these in exchange for mere strength, 
is to give up our privileges as a free 
people. St. Petersburg and Paris ase better 
governed cities than New York, but we cannot 
believe that the despotism by which this is 
effected can be welcome here. Disguise the 
thing as we may, and try to praise it as a party 
triumph, the ugly fact must still remain, that 
under the Board of Health and the Police 
Commissioners, this city is now ruled by irre- 
sponsible powers, against which there is no 
appeal, and as citizens we have no voice 
in their selection. In another place we have 
shown why no change in our Municipal 
regulations need be expected from any action 
of the Convention. Whether for good or evil, 
we have embarked on a course of strong gov- 
ernment. It will, no doubt, bring with it 
many material comforts. On these we may for 
a time pride ourselves, but let us no longer 
prate about our being a free people. 








TOWN GOSSIP. 


Ir seems now more than probable that the 

reign of peace will continue in Europe, se that the 

visitors at the Great Exposition will be enabled to take 

a run through the Low Countries, and penetrate, if they 

fee) inclined, as far north even as St. Petersburg. 

The disputing parties have finally arrived at the 

common-sense conclusion of ending the quarrel by re- 

moving the cause, so that the fort of Luxemburg is to 

be dismantled, and the world not be excited with a 

causeless war, nor thousands be made to suffer bya 

useless slaughter. 

The practical good sense of this decision can not be 

too highly commended, and though it is singular that 
such @ course of conduct, which is just what any two 
reasonable men engaged in an analogous dispute would 
do, should have been hit upon by the concretion of men 
calling themselves governments, yet none the less for 
this reason have we cause tu be thankful that for once 
common sense has ruled the rulers. 

The whole affair suggests a similar experience which 
once occurred in the history of Harvard University. It 
was the custom there, some years ago, when some of us 
were younger than we are now, to divide the grass-plots 
from the gravel paths in the college yard by posts with 
chains suspended from them. There was really no 
need of doing this to protect the grass, since the students 
took quite as much pride in the orderly appearance of 
the yard as any of the college professors could. But 
some how or other, the posts had been placed there, 
and the chains suspended, probably to satisfy the 
aggressive authority of discipline, which is a character- 
istic of men placed in authority. 

These useless defenses of the grass having been erect- 
ed, it became necessary to protect them, since of course 
they were liable to the ordinary laws by which the ne- 
cessity of guarding the guards is created. Hence an 
edict was issued by the College Faculty positively for- 
bidding any of the students from sitting or swinging 
upon the chains, 

Now it is not a pleasant thing to sit and swing upon 
achain. In fact the seat is by no means easy either to 
assume or to maintain. But by the force of a law of 
human nature, which is no weaker in youth than it is 
in manhood, there immediately grew up among the 
students @ passion for sitting and swinging upon the 
chains, 

So far did it go, that among the most enthusiastic, it 
was usual to practice so frequently that they each be- 
came provided with a sort of calosity upon that portion 
of the person brought actively into contact with the 
chains during the process of sitting and swinging upon 
them; while even those who were moderately inclined 

more or less dexterity in the pursuit of this 
questionable pleasure. 

Here, then, was the direct cause of conflict between 
the authorities and those subject to them. The faculty 
felt themselves called upon by every motive which 
appeals to incorporated bodies of rulers to maintain 
the authority of their laws, while the students were 
tempted by the very prohibition to tempt the dangers 
of disregarding it. 

The consequence was constant trouble, and it is not 
too much to say that in almost every case where the 
conflict between a student and the faculty assumed any 
decided proportions, the origin of the difficulty could 
be traced to an infringement of this rule. Matters 
went on in this way for years, until one day, during a 
vacation, the brilliant idea occurred to some one of the 
college faculty that by removing the posts and chains, 
they would remove the commencement of offending. 

The idea was acted upon, and at the beginning of the 
next term the yard was found cleared of the ugly and 
useless defenses of the grass. The result was all that 
could be hoped. The grass was left undisturbed, and 
though those of the students who had by practice put 
themselves in fit condition for sitting and swinging 
upon the chains with the least possible injury to them- 
selves, found their armor, now that it was useless, 
more of an encumbrance than anything else, yet even 
this, in the natural course of time, passed away, and 
both parties were the better satisfied. The faculty were 
not forced to exercise their discipline, and the students 

were not tempted to incur its dangers. 

“The trifling of adults is called business,” says Saint 





Over 19,000 licenses are annually issued in 


Augustine, and our veracious anecdote may have ap 
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application to the more dignified und serious affairs 0 
history. 

Unfortunately however for the history of discipline 
in the college, the lesson which the faculty should have 
learned from this incident did not have a lasting effect 
upon ther, since the whole of the future troubles will, 
on examination, show that they arose at first from just 
as foolish and inconsiderab’e causes. 

Very p:obably the same thing will be found among 
the governments of Europe, since governments, like 
faculties, are subject to the singular accesses of fatuity, 
which seem to attack all bodies of men when they 
cease to act in their personal character as reasonable 
beings and become rul rs, 

Perhaps it is a necessity of human nature that it 
should be so, but still there is a lurking suspicion 
among some of us that things may grow to be different 
in the good time which has been so long promised and 
so long in coming. 

* 7 - - 7 * * 

The utter dearth of interesting editorial matter in the 
Gaily papers for some time past, has suggested to some 
of the Bohemians whose constant dream is a succéssful 
journal, that it would be a most profitable venture to 
start a daily paper made up of the matter “laid over” 
by the different daily journals at every issue. It is 
eonfidently asserted that it is impossible in the nature 
of things that day after day the necessary amount of 
copy for the four chief daily papers should be pre- 
pared, without something good being written, and as 


the appearance of any such article is the rare and | 


evidently accidental exception, it is argued that the 
cause must be the dullness of selection which presides 
over the final “make up.” The idea is an admirable 
one, and if carried out would doubtless meet with all 
the success anticipated by the projectors. One of its 
great merits would be its cheapness, and another, the 
sprightliness which would naturally arise from the in- 
congruity of various views. This would be a charm 
which is entirely wanting at present in our daily 
journals. They are all evidences of tne truth of 
Emerson’s dictum that consistency is the stumbling. 
block of small minds, It certainly would result in 
making a paper which could not be worse than those 
we have, and if it did, it would have the merit Sidney 
Smith once acc’ rded to an author, that he had carried 
the bounds of pessimism further than it was supposed 
possible, while in eitber eveut iis cheapness would give 
it a claim to public favor which could not fail of making 
ita success, There would be no want of mutter, since 
the excess is undoubtedly enough to more than supply 
one such journal. Let us, therefore, trust that the ex- 
periment will be tried. It will at least be interesting to 
see it, 


Amusements in the City. 


Both variety and marked interest, in city amusements, 
have somewhat fallen off during the week ending Wed- 
nesday, May 8th, whether owing to the exigencies of 
“ moving-day,” or not, may remain a question. * * * 
The Italian opera season at the Academy of Music 
closed on Saturday 4th May, with a “ Sonnambula” 
Matinee, Senora Peralta, who had La upon the 

ublic appreciation at every new performance, making 
= last appearance on that occasion, and Signor Konconi 
Roving made bis farewell on the previous evering in the 
réle of Antonio, in “Linda di Chamounix,” supported 
by Miss Kellogg and the leading members of the troupe. 
The opera season closed brilliantly and has been a nota- 
ble one throughout, the first appearance of Miss Hauck, 
the debut in this country of Senora Peralta, Signor Bar- 
agli and Signorina Ronconi, and the return of Signor 
Ronconi, together with the very successful production 
of the “Carnival of Venice,”’ being qu:te enough to 
stamp it as of no ordinary interest. * * * At Wal- 
lack’s the “Flying Scud,” commented upon last week 
as “horsey,” has kept up its character and drawn the 
most crowded, though by no means the most eclectic 
audiences of the season. * * * Atthe Olympic, Mr. 
Edmund Falconer, author of the ‘‘ Peep.o’-Day”’ and 
other Irish dramas, commenced an engagement on 
Monday the 29th and closed on Saturday the 4th, appear- 
ing creditably but to no marked appreciation, in Irish 
characters. He was welcomely succeeded on Monday 
the 6th, by Mr. John Brougham, in his ever-welcome 
«Q’Donnell’s Mission,” * * * At the New York 
Theatre Messrs. Mark Smith and Lewis Baker gave 
up their lease on the 20th April, succeeded by the 

‘orrell Sisters (Mr. Finch, Manager), who reopened the 
theatre, principally for vaudeville purposes, on Monday 
the 6th, themselves being the leading attraction, and 
the opening cards “ Cinderella’ snd “ Aladdin.” The 
theatre should do well in such hands and under sueh 
auspices. * * * At Niblo’s the “ Black Crook,” with 
no novelty calling for comment, not even the novelty of 
thin houses. * * * At the Broadway, Mr. and Mrs. 
Barney Williams have been playing again to good 
houses, their card being the revived “ Shamrock,” writ- 
ten some years since by Mr, J. B. Howe, for Mr. Wil- 
Hams, Neither the reproduction or the company calls 
for any special remark, * * * The Japanese jug- 
glers and acrobats commenced & season at the Academy 
of Music, on Monday evening the 6th, and something 
of these really won people hereafter. * * * 
Manager Lingard, late of the New ew has opened 
Wood’s, Broadway, under the name “Lingard’s 
Theatre,” with a somewhat singular, but very able com- 
bination of what he calls ‘comedy, ballet and panto- 
mime.” * * * The New York Circus closed its very 
long and successful season on Saturday evening, the 
4thofMay. * * * Yankee Locke has continued bis 
pts engagement at Barnum’s, playing a variety 
of dialect characters; and on Monday, the 6th, the 
mity for 
his Salem Scudder, 








Paul concluded their round at Irving Hall on Saturday | 


evening the 4th, and give the Brooklyn people an op- 
is enjoy them during the curient week, The 
of 


eir laie successes (which have been assured), | 


ave been won by Mrs. Pau! in her “ Unprotected Fe- 
raale,”" her capital imitations of Brignoli, ber singing 
of “Bonnie Dundee,” etc.; and by Mr, Paul in his 
marvelous imitation of Napoleon the IIL, etc, All 
will r to be reminded that this talented couple 
eail for Europe at the close of May. * * © Madame 
Ristori commenced her brief series of farewells, at the 
Theatre Frangais, on Thursday ——s the 24, her open- 
réles being those ot Mary Stuart an Queen Elizabeth, 
wits a change to the great réle of Thisbe, in Victor 
Hugo’s “ Tyrant of P»dua,’’ on Monday evening the 6th. 
It need scarcely be said that madame wins over again 
all her old triumphs in this closing series. * * A 
bal d’opera for the benefit of the Southern Relief 
to given at the Academy of Music on Thursday 
evening the 24. Arrangements excellent and attendance 
brilliant as to appearance, but thin as to numbers, 
® ® ® The New York Philharmonic Society celebrated 
their twenty-fifth anniversary at Steinway Hail on Satur- 
day evening the 4th, by & grand concert headed by 
Messrs. Mason, E. Guyon and Steins, and Mad. Rotter, 
and an address by Rev. Franklin Johnson. * * * Mana- 
gers William Wheatley and Lester Wallack, with their 
families, sailed for Europe on the Scotia on Wednesday 
the 1st May, to be absent two or three months. * * * 
Mark Twain, the celebrated California humorist, gave a 
lecture on the ‘Sandwich Islands” at the Cooper Insti- 
tute on Monday evening the 6th, and at once established 
himself as the most laughable of lecturers since the 
d of the | ted Artemus Ward. * * * Antonio 
Barili’s annual concert, under the patronage of the Eight 
o’Clock Musical Society, will take place at Irving Hall 
on the evening of the 9th of May. Many of the pieces 
performed will be com by Signor Barili himself, 
and he will be assisted on the occasion by some amateur 
ay * * ® Mr. and Mrs, Howard Paul, who 
ave just closed a engagement at Irving 
Hall, are an.oun for two farewell performances, 
vious to their departure for Europe, on Wednesday 
8 and Saturday May 11. We advise all of our 


Brooklyn friends ho wish s sensation in the way of 
guireandinary character acting and dramatic music, to 








E> 


y Mr. and Mrs. Howard Panla visit. Nothing finer 
the lady’s rendering of the *‘ Dream of the Reveler” 
has been heard in this country. 








ART COSSIP. 


Tres is now on exhibition at the Studio 
Building, 51 Tenth Street, for the benefit of the Ladies’ 
Southern Relief Association, a new and important pic- 
ture by Albert Bierstadt, entiiled “‘The Domes of the 
Great Yo-Semite.” Nature, in the weird gulches and 
valleys of California, appears in her grandest and most 
stupendous proportions, ard Mr. Bierstadt has treated 
his subject on a scale appropriate to its magnitude, his 
canvas being even larger, if we remember rightly, than 
that of his Rocky Mountain picture, purchased by Mr. 
McHenry, some time since. The leading object to the 
eft of the composition, is the wondrous “‘ Brid:l Veil” 
cascade, the lower chute of which only appears in the 
picture. The total height of these falls is 2,700 feet; of 
that portion which appears in the picture, 1,600 feet. 
Floating on the air, rather than falling, this gauzy scarf 
of water gives light to the face of the dark brown cliff 
by which this side of the picture is bounded. The 
water falls into a deep basin below, whence it disap- 
pears a moment from the view, until it is again dis- 
cerned, gleaming at intervals along the lovely valley 
that reaches far away from the foreground, The valley 


| is bounded to the right and left by towering walls of 


rock, crowning which, at a distant point, are seen the 
natural domes which excite so much the wonder of 
travelers. They have the appearance of huge ovens or 
kilos, and their summits are at a height of some 4,000 
teet from the level of the valley. At the further end of 
this plain, which is about six miles long, there is a nar- 
row cleft or gateway, in the rock, the depth and mys- 
tery of wuich has been very well rendered by the 
painter, and is one of the best points in the picture. A 
gleam of sunlight—one of Biersiradt’s regular gleams— 
falls faintly through the light clouds, and illuminates 
the rocks to the left. The foregroun stands out very 
boldly in relief from the valley behind it. A large 
mound, with trees upon it and huge splinters of rock, 
is the main object, and this is painted with great force 
and fidelity to nature. The left of the foreground is oc- 
cupied by scathed and gnarled pine-trees, and these, 
we think, constitute the weakest point of the picture, 
as they are neither drawn nor painted with a skill equal 
to that displayed in its other portions. The best quality 
of the picture, to our mind, is the sentiment of air and 
space that pervades the valley and its immense environs. 
It is purely a German work, its essentials being of the 
character visible in most landscapes of Alpine :cenery 
ted by the hard, literal disciples of the leading 
erman school. Possibly no living artist could have 
given us so faithful a transcript of the marvelous objects 
comprising this composition as Bicrstadt has done, and 
in saying this we award him all the praise to which we 
honestly deem him entitled. The picture will remain 
on view until the close of the present month. 

Two portraits in the Academy exhibition, painted by 
the late W. H. Furness, Jr., ot Philadelphia, are attract- 
ing much the attention of critics and connoisseurs. 
Neither of the pictures can be looked on as quite 
finished—at least not according to the standard oi the 
lamented artist, who was a conscientious and careful 
worker, painting slowly, but with all his heart in his 
work. One of these portraits—tuat of a lady dressed in 
black, half-length—is the best work of its class in the 
galleries; and, indeed, for color as well as tor ceriain 
other qualities, we consider it about the best portrait 
ever yet painted by a contemporary American artist. 

A painting of a “Mirage in the Desert,” by C. G. 
Rosenverg, might have aitracted some notice in the 
Academy exhibition had it not been hung nearly out of 
sight. So far as we can judge of it in its present un- 
favorable position, it seems to be a difficult subject 
rendered with some good qualities of grouping and 
effect, 

Among pictures which have been placed on the 
Academy walls in positions far inferior to those accorded 
to some very bad ones, is an excellent autumnal land- 
congo of Adirondack scenery, from the pencil of John 
A. Hows. 

Edwin Forbes’s large and clever picture of a camp 
scene in war time has been sent, we are informed, to 
Boston, where it is to be exhibited. This picture was 
removed by the artist from the Academy walls previous 
to the opening of the exhibition, 








BOOK NOTICES. 


Tue Twetve Decistve BaTTLes oF THE Wark. 
By Witu1am Swinton. New York: Dick & Fitz- 
gerald. 


Abandsome and well-printed octavo volume, in which 
are given detailed accounts of the battles of Bull Run, 
elson, Shiloh, Antietam, Murfrees»oro, Monitor and 
Merrimac, Vicksburg, Gettysburg, Wilderness, At- 
lanta, Nashville and Five Forks. Seven portrsits of 
Union Ge.erals and seven maps and plans, add to the 
value of the work. The author’s aim has been to give 
a series of battle sketches, adapted more for popular 
than professional reading. Though only twelve battles 
are especially treated of, a cont:nuous thread of narra- 
tive of events is given from the beginning to the close 
of the war. . 


LoNGFELLOW’s PoEMs. 
ton: Ticknor & Fields. 
A neat pocket volume, comprising the complete works 

of the t. This edition from its low price puts the 

ex ite poems of Lonuiellow where they ought to be, 
within the reach of the million. 


Porms. By Amanpa T. Jones. 

Hurd & Houghton. 

A collection of little pceme, chiefly patriotic and com- 
memorating events in tne late civ.l war. ‘“ Atiantis,”’ 
the longest, is in four cantos. Many of the smaller 

ms are sweeily written; among them, “ In Forest 
toon,” in memory of a soldier vrother, beautitully 
expresses the regret of mavy besides the giited au- 
thoress. 


Diamond edition. Bos- 


New York : 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Tor Oxtp Parroon; or, THe Great Van 
Broek Property. By James A. MArTLanp. Phila- 
delpbia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers. 


Tue Fortonn Horz. By Epmvunp Yates. 
Boston: Loring. 


Wuernz Soatt we Frypv Her? New York: 
Crowen & Co. 


Tur CELEBRATED Jvmpine Froc or CaALAVERAS 
County. By Mark Twarx. New York: C. H. Webb. 


MR. HARRY SANDERSON’S CONCERT. 


(Tue following extract trom a letter, written 
by a friend in London, will be read with interest.—Ep.] 


This distinguished young pianist, whose fame has 
long been established on the other side of the Atlintic, 
has recently given, with considerable success, his frst 
concert in London, at the Hanover Square Rooms. The 
attendance was both numerous and select, and the 
audience testified their approbation throughout tle 
performances by the most enthusiastic applause. Be- 
yond all doubt the most marked feaiure of the enter- 
tainment—because it was the most novel—was the 
singular ability displayed by Mr. Hatry Sanderson in 
his various performances on the pianoforte. The pieces 
he played consisted of a fantasia from “ Rigoletio,” 

Lallaby,” and a study in octaves (both composi- 





tions of his own), the overture to “Semiramide,” and & 
fantasia from “I Puritani.” In all these Mr. Sanderson 
exhivited that extraordinary command over the instru- 
n.ent, that marvelous rapidity of action, combined with 
a tull appreciation of the exigencies of time and tune, 
by which he has raised himself, at his early age, to the 
enviable position he now occupies in bis own country, 
and will, ere long, command in this. That the public 
is rapidly awakening to an appreciative sense of Mr. 
Sanderson’s genius was amply testified on this occasion, 
argl there cannot be a doubt he is destined to achieve 
still higher honors than he has yet won amongst the 
musical cognoscenti on this side of the Atlantic. We 
must not omit to mention that M. Sainton and Mr. 
Aptommas—the former by his violin performance of an 
andante and scherzo capriccioso from the works ot P. 
David, the latier by his captivating execution of a fan- 
tasia on the mtributed, in a very material and 
highly satisfactory degree, to the general merits of a 
concert which has been pronounced one of the most 
successful of the present season. 








EPITOME OF THE WEEK. 
Domestic. 


— The opening of places of public entertainment 
and inst.uction, such as the museums and picture- 
galleries, is the constant practice on the continent of 
Europe, but has never been iniroduced in England. 
Here the only place of the kind is the library of the 
Athensum in Boston, though it is proposed to open the 
gallery of the National Gallery in this city on Sundays, 
irce. 


— A man named Matthew Henderson, employed as 
an attendant in the Cherity Hospital on Biackwell’s 
Island, is charged with having killed one of the patients 
by ill-treatment. The affair will be made the subject of 
a legal examivation. L-t us hope that it will be most 
searching, and that justice will be done, for the reports 
so recently made public of ill-treatment in ali the insti- 
tutions on the island were made so circumstantially and 
openly that it is almost impossible that they should be 
entirely unfounded. 


— The failure of a National Bank in Selma, Ala- 
bama, discloses a condition of fraud and looseness in 
its management which recalls the old system of “ wild 
cat” banks of yearsago. This result should not injure 
the estimation in which the National Bank system 
should be held, but simply proves that no sys em of 
legal checks can be devise which will iake the place of 
character and honesty in the selection of the officers of 
such institutions, and that ail attempts to make them 
so result more in placing difficulties in the way of honest 
_ and temptation in the way of rascals than anything 
else. 


—— General Grant writes a letter to General Sherman, 
according to him and General McPherson the full credit 
for their aid in the suppression of the rebellion; while 
General Sherman, in his reply, is equally manly, and 
with keen foresight begs Graut to leave Washington. 
If anything cou'd destroy a man’s honesty and value, 
it is association with politicians, and the sooner Grant 
= the whole country become convinced of this the 

etter, 


—— The Committee for Southern Relief gave a fancy 
ball on Thursday, the 3d, at the Academy of Music, 
which was brilliantly attended, and is supposed to have 
netied about $20,600 for the object. 


— The monagers of the Internal Revenue have 
issued an order, obliging every distiller to atiach a 
metre to his still, the least cost of which will be $600. 
The job will be probably a most excellent one all round 
for all parties except the distillers, who seem to have 
fallen upon most unhappy times. Mistaken political 
policies have to correct tuemselves, but this last move is 
hardly a sign of returning common-sense to the officials. 


—— The Japanese Commission have arrived in Wash- 
ington, and had an interview with the Secretary of 
State. The Commissioner expressed his satisfaction at 
our purchase of Russian America, since it brought the 
two countries nearer together, 


—— Mark Twain, the Californian humorist, will make 
one cf tie party to the Holy Land. His lecture on the 
Sandwich Islands gives us hope that his experiences of 
the trip may result in a view of the Holy Land some- 
what different from that we have from Lamartine or 
Chateaubriand. The query is as old as Horace, What 
forbids us to tell the truth laughingly? 


—— Mr. G. C. Carey writes a letter to the World about 
its denial that Bastiat was incebted to him for his ideas. 
This claim was recently enunciaied by a Philadelphia 
sheet in a style which evidently mortified Mr. Carey. 
The fact would seem to be that both these free traders 
arrived at the same conclusions by different processes, 
the one by the inductive and the other by the deductive 
process. The better course than disputing concerning 
the priority of discovery or publication, is to combine 
in diffusing the theory and urging its acceptance upon 
tne people. 

—— Mr. Webb, the author of the clever satire upon 
“Griffith Gaunt,” has entered the publishing arena, by 


orist, Frank Twain, entitled “ The Jumping Frog.” 


-— The Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Ani- 
mals, held their annual meeting on the 2d of May, and 
elected their officers. Mr. Bergh continues to be Presi- 
dent, and with the aid of the effective names forming 
the lists of Vice-Presidents and the Executive Com- 
mittee, the career of the society should be even more 
successful, if this is possible, than it has been. 


— The co-operative movement, now becoming 80 
general, is one of the best signs of the times, since it 
shows that the laboring populatiyn is becoming con- 
scious of the tact that by combining together they can 
become their own landlords, bankers, grocers, and save 
the profits made by the army of middle-men who are 
not producers, and more ofa hindrance than an aid to 
the proper distribution of the products of indusiry, 


— The estimated taxation of New York for 1867 is 
$22.75 a head, while that ot Boston is about $40 a head. 
New York, however, has a larger population than Bos- 
ton, The taxation in England is $9.59 a head, so that 
the old story of enormous taxation in England will have 
to be given up. If also the citizens of New York persist 
in their supinencss, the Government of the city are 
quite probably - to the arduous task of increasing 
the taxation, until this city may hold the proud posi- 
tion at the head of the list, 


Foreign. 


—The suppression of imprisonment for debt in 
France is the subject for some ae, caricatures 
by Bertall. One of them represents the following idea: 
Clichy being evacuated by the debtors, becomes an asy- 
lum for creditors out of employment, while the sheriff's 
assistants, obliged to strike, serve them refreshments. 
Another represents a man of letters saying to a friend: 
“T assure you, my friend, that a person is well situated 
here for working ; there is no ringing at the bell, and 
if a creditor comes it is only to bring money.” 


—— A chess congress will be held in Paris during the 
great Exposition, at which it is hoped Paul Morphy 
will be present. The announcement states that a handi- 
cap pool, with various prizes, will form part of the en- 
tertainment, The fee for membership will be thirty 
franca. 


—— The burlesque speech, attributed to John Morris- 
sey, in Congress, has been taken as real by some of the 
quidnuncs of the English is, and e the text for 
comments upon the results which would arise from 
Americanizing Parliament. 


—— Daron Leibig, in the last number of Fraser, says 
of the literary newspaper men of England that be finds 
them a class of persons who, on the whole, are not 
addicted to professional study, are generally devoid of 
profound knowledge either in philosophy or natural 
science, and yet that they take the } 








complicated questions like Darwin’s theory, the Atlantic | 


cable, the cause of fertility or the utilization cf sewer- 
age, and that since the habit of anonymous writing is 


general, it is almost im ible to show their want of | the angels rest themselves more than 
; and also thatthey | day. The third virtue is, that the 


right to meddle with questions 
possess # logic of their own, which consists principally 


of a jargon concerning the Baconian padecerin, The 
baron would probably be as much astonisued at thd 
condition of things in this country, in tue same line, 
were his atiention turned to it, 


—— The Jardin des Plantes, in Paris, has recen' 

added to its collection of animils a sions crab mon, 

oe the forelegs of which are four fect one inch in 
ngth. 


_——~The Spenser Society has recently been estab- 
lished in Liverpoo!. ‘he object of the +ociety is to re- 
Tr-nt the rare and interesting works of Enzlish litera- 
ture, which are con*emporancous with or serve to 
illustrste the works of Spenser. The society is limited 
to 200 members, whose yearly dues are two gufseas 
~~ Ea I pevgense a print in handsome style the 

orks of John Heywood, Taylor the water Ro bert 
Gicen the dramatist, and others, _ 


—— Mr. Philarete Chasles, the librarian of the }isti- 
tute in Paris, has discovered an autograph of Shake- 
Speare won a copy of ‘* The Metamorphosis of Ajax,” 
by Sir John Harrington, printed in 1596. The author 
of this work was a pe:sonal friend of Shakespeare, and 
one of the best wiis of his time, while the work itself, 
which was suppressed on its publication, and caused 
its author the withdrawal of Queen Elizubeth’s favor, 
is one of the singu'ar mixtures of learning, wit and 
triviality which characterize the facetim of the six- 
teenth century. 


—— The Earl of Selkirk denies that the marks found 
upon the shores of Sweden, and which Sir Charles 
Leyell maintained showed that the land was 
rising trom the sea, can be supposed to afford an 
—= His theory is that they are caused 

es, 


——-The London Times proposes a federation of all the 
English railways, and suggests that the management of 
their consolidated interests should be placed in the 
hands ot the famous ex-railroad king, Hudson, 


—— Governor Eyre has had his life written by a Mr. 
Hamilton Hume. The verdict of the critics upon the 
work is, that it would Lave been better for the Gover- 
nor to have fallen into the possession of bis en 
than into that of such friends, since the first could only 
have taken his life away, whereus these will destroy his 
reputation for ever. 


—— Asnieres, the estate near Paris which was fitted 
up for Madame de Pompadour, las recently been 
bought by Mr. E. T. Smith, the proprietor of the famous 
Cremorne Garden, near London, He intends 
of it a Parisian Cremorne, for the entertainment of the 
visitors to the Exposition, and is advertising for curi- 
ositics, 

—— It isnow promised that the monument to Wel- 
lington, in St. Pau!’s, will be finished in two years, The 
disgraceful way in which the tombs of Wel m and 
Nelson are exhibited for sixpence asight is only equaled 
by = negligeuce which has deierred their compietion 
until now, 


—— Elward Whymper, the famous climber of the 
Matterhorn, and who was one of the party when the 
fatal accident of a year ago happened, with John Brown, 
the botanist of the Rocky Mountains, have set out w; 
an expedition to exp!ore Greenland. The design e 
expedition is purely scientific, and the necessasy funds 
have been supplied by private subscrip!iou. 


—— A stationary bridge between France and Eng- 
land is proposed, and the design for the structure has 
been made, The estimated cost is four hundred mil- 
lion francs, about one hundred million dollars, This 
is a step toward bridging the ocean, 


—— The copyrights in Germany, which have been 
extend:d, will many of them lapse this year, so that the 
works 0: Goethe, Schiller, Herder, Richter, Wieland, 
and many others, will become public property. In an- 
ticipation of this event announcements o: cheap evitione 
of some of these writers’ works have already been made, 


—— Lemaire, the French murderer, who displiycd 
80 much coolness both in the committal of his c ioe, 
and in his bearing during his trial, refused all minis- 
tration from the priests during his continement or at 
his execution, 








ASPIRANTS FOR HISTRIONIC FAME, 


Tuts picture illustrates a phase of the New 
York street boy’s life, the truth of which will be im- 
mediately recognized by any one who has studied their 
habits with avy attention. Their life isso hard 4 reality 
that the ideal world of the theatre posscases even wore 
attraction for them tian it usually does for children of 
their age. The same cause may perhaps also explain 
why they also prefer the sturiling style of tragic acting, 
such as may be seen in the theatres on the eas era sida 
of the city, rather then the tamer melodrama or the 
insipid ballet, which prevail in more feshionable 
quarters. The experience of the Qhildven’s Aid 


| Soci i i ™ : 
issuing a side-splitting burlesque by his brother hum- | lety shows that the chief pleasure o/ the boys they 


aid, is going to the thextre, an many of them hava ce- 
veloped @ sxill in imitating the ranting that delights 
them there, which if cultivated might result in such exe 
cellence as would justify their early aspiration ‘or his. 
triouic fame, 








A Dust Storm m Inpra.—The approach of 
the storm is generally mado known by tho orpresaive 
stillness which precedes it being disiurved by a breeze, 
growing stronger and stronger us the w21l of dust, biack 
as night, sweeps swiftly nearer and nearer, obacuring 
first the distance, then the foreg: ound, and then swal- 
lowing you up in its dusty columne th t come circhi g 
down on you like giant waterspou:s. Horses and men, 
buggics and carriages aro put to fi'ght, aud vainly do 
the ladies try to save their locks from being coated with 
filth by attempting to tie shaw!s and handkerchiefs over 
their he-ds, and to swallow as litile as mew be by clos- 
ing the mouth; but tho dust is not tims ioiied, for w 
the nose, through the lips, and ove is to:nnted to 
through the very pores of the skin it fo-ces iteelf, till 
mouth and throat, eyes and hair, are all filied; of course 
under thess circumstances, doors are ot small gvail in 
keeping out the dust, and it is therefore no surprise on 
reaching home to find books and furniiure, carpets and 
one’s very dinner effectually powdered; indeed wry 
pretty patterns may be drawn on the table or dinner 
— by him who can use his forefinger with skill on 

hese occasions. It is on record that in 1849, after the 

Puvja> campaign, one of these storms lasted seven 
days and nights at Wuzcerabad; the misery endured 
by officers and men exposed to it you may conceive; 
washing was a farce; every man looked like 9 miller, 
and eat more dirt with his food in that week than most 
of us think sufficient ina lifetime. At mess each un- 
bappy man covered bis plate over with another plate, 
which he Lf d from tim» to time sufficiently to allow 
his spoon or fork to pass, and then replaced, 


Ir is curious how early Arab horses are men- 
tioned, evidently as choice ones, in English, In @ 
Homily of about 1200 a. p., one of a series now being 
edited by Mr. Richard Morris for the early English 
Text Society, occurs the following passage, where the 
writer is treating of Christ’s humility in riding on an 
ass’s colt: “He mihte ridan, gif he walde, on riche 
stede, and palfrai, and mule, and aratsc: nalde he no”* 
(he would not; not even upon the big ass—tha muchele 
assa—but upon the little foal that was still sucking), — 
Another Hoxnily of the same series gives a reason, new 
to us, for rest from work on the Sunday, which the 
Lord’s Day Observ.nce Society may perhaps find of use 
in their next prosecution of the leaders of the “Sun. 


of thought in | day Evenings tor the People’: “ The first virtue is that 


it (Sunday) on ecrth gives rest to all en thralls 
(slaves) men and women, from their ae 
(scrvitude), The second virtue is in heaven, because 
on. any other 
- im hed 
have rest from thcir great torments,” 
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MR. GLADSTONE ADDRESSING THE MEETING OF THE LIBERALS, AT HIS HOUSE, CARLTON TERRACE, THE GRAND VESTIBULE OF THE PARIS EXPOSITION. 
LONDON. 
present condition of the Holborn Viaduct. The design ,The New Lighthouse Tower, at St. Pierre« 
Mr. Gladstone Addressing the Liberals at ; Bright and others who urged upon those present to [ of this improvement is to do away with the steep grade Port, in the Island of Guernsey. 
his House, Carlton Terrace, London, concur in supporting Mr. Gladstone's policy, is if he | of Holborn Hill, making thus a level road frou the end | The barbor of St. Pierre-Port, in the Island of Guern- 


This meeting of the liberal members of Par iament were ot that moment lea ler of the House ot Commons | of Oxford street to the Post Office. This part of Lon- | sey, has lately been enlarged and improved—it might 
was partly extempuraneous. Without any previous | or Prime Minister of the country. 
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WORKS OF THE HOLBORN VALLEY VIADUCT, LONDON —VIEW LOOKING WEST. 
WORKS AT THE SITE OF THE INTENDED ViADUCI, HOLBORN HILL, LONDON. 
Works of the Holborn Valley Viaduct, don is one of the busiest of the business parts of the ; rather be said that a new harbor has been created—by 

London. city. These improvements are undertaken under the |, the extensive works crderei by the Guernsey House of 
superintendence of the Metropolitan Board of Works, |'States, the provincial legislative assembly. The ancient 


agreement the supporters of Mr. Gladstune’s policy 
met at his house in such numbers that the rooms could 
not contain them, and therefore a meeting was extem- 





The city of London is carrying out simultaneously at 
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THE NEW LIGHT TOWER AT 8ST. PIERRE-PORT, GUERNSEY. EX CAVATING THE NEW SOUrAH WEST INDIA DOCK AT THE LIMEHOUSE ENTRANCE, NEAR LONDON, 


porized in the hall. Our ilJustration represents the , the present time works of improvement which are | 401 suggest the advantage of the introduction of some , fori fied building named Castle Cornet, which stands on 
tiberal leader addressing his friends. After the pro- | perhaps even more costly than those undertaken in | such arrangement for this city, by which the streets | a large rock, to the east of St. Pierre-Port, and was for- 
position of certain resolutions, which we have no space | Paris. We have given already illustrations showing the | Shall be kept in order, and the necessary improvements | merly accessible on foot at low water of spring tides, 
to reprint here, the meeting was addressed by Mr. | progress of some of these, and give here views of the | made economically, but thoroughly. has been joined to the town by a causeway, forming the 
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cs OF THE MIDLAND RAILWAY, NEAR KING'S CROSS, LONDON. 1 TRIAL OF FENIAN PAISONERS ON CHARGES OF HIGH TREASON, AT GREEN STREET COURT, DUBLD, 
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SORTING ROOM, 


south arm of the new harbor. This castle, which is 
not now inhabited, was famous in the history of th 

Civil War. Under Sir Peter Osborne, the Governor, it 
was held for King Charles, nearly nine years, and was 
the last place in the British dominions to surrender to 














PACKING CHEWING TOBACCO IN PAPERS. 


Parliament. The breakwater is an extension of the 
causeway seaward beyond the castle. On its extremity 
a handsome granite tower and lighthouse have been 
erected, of which we give an illustration, The light- 
tower is a handsome granite structure, furnished with 





GRINDING SNUFF. 














THE GREAT WORKSHOPS OF AMERICA—LORILLARD’S SURACCO WAREHOUSE AND FACTORIES, aw YORK CITY.—SEE PAGE 140. 











STRIPPING ROOM. 


a third-class dioptric lens, the light of which is fifty | plan laid down by the late Mr. Rendel. The original 
feet above high water at the average spring tides, and | design has, however, been greatly modified and ex- 
is seen at a distance of nine miles. It was light dfor | tended, during its execution, by Mr. G. F. Lyster, the 
he first time on Maich 1. It is placed at the extremity | resident engineer. On Mr. Rendel’s death, this gentle- 
of the breakwater, at a distance of about 1,000 yards ' man was appointed engineer-in-chief; and since his 
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SPREADING OUT ON SCREENS. 


from the shore, which, as we have said, is a continua- , removal to Liverpool, as engineer to the Liverpool and 
tion of the sea-wall by which Castle Cornet has been | Birkenhead Docks, the work has been carried on by 
connected with the land. These works, which have | Messrs. W. H. Le Mesurier and A. Giffard, two of his 
cost £300,000, were commenced in 1864, according to a | pupils. 





LORILLARD'’S WAREHOUSE AND SALESROOMS, CORNER OF CHAMBERS AND CENTRE STREETS, 
NEW YORE. 


























CASING CELLAR, 


Works of the Midland Railway, near 
King’s Cross, London, England. 

The whole of this neighborhood of London, from 

Euston road and Somers Town, at the one extremity, to 


Camden square and the North London Railway at the 


{ 





CURING ILOUSE. 


other, extending about one mile, and bounded east- 
ward by the vast goods depot of the Great Northern 
Railway and by the Regent’s Canal, is now a scene of 
great bustle and activity, hundreds of laborers being 
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constant'y occupied im excavating foundations and 
building massive piles of brick-work for the longthy 
viaducts of the Midland Railway Extension, with ita 
Severa! diverzin: lines from King’s ‘ross, In the rear 
of old St. Puncras’s Chutch and churchyard, or a little 
further on, behind St. Panoras’s Workhouse, where thé 
road “hich loads into Agar Town runs beside one of 
these new ra:iway lines for several hundred yards, an 
immens® «pice of ground has Inco taken by the Mid- 
iani Company. We present an illustration of the 
aspect of the works at this time. The well-known 
Gasometer is a feature of the view, which will at once 
be recognized by those acquainted with that part of 
London. 


The Grand Vestibule of the Great Exposi- had been asked what he considered the acme of | boisterous. His friend gladly accepted, and Mrs. 
| human felicity, he would have described his own | Kirwan accepted the invitatioti with delight, 


tion, Paris. 


This vestibule is the grand entrance to the Exposi- | 
tions, and in its decorations is intended to be typldal of | 
the purposes of the building. The strle of its archi- | 
tecture is such a modification ef the renaissance as | 
‘would suit the exigencies Of the peculiar material of 
which the building is constructed. The general air of 
the room is grandiose, acd at the samo time light and 
airy. The inaugural procession, headed by the Em- 
Peror and Empress, commenced their tour of inspec- 


| knowledge of horse-fiesh was equal, if riot | 


| certain winner—but who broke a blood-vessel, | as he, personally, had never been able even to 


The first shock of the communication completely | honor,” was the unexpected answer, delivered 


superior, to that of the generality of fitofes- stunned Kirwan. He knew, at once, who was the with an emphasis there was no mistaking—the 
sionals, and it was a smart man, indeed, autho? of the misfortune, and that it would be mian did not choose to be questioned as to his an- 


“who took him in” at a horse-trade ; or deceived | utterly useless {0 imstitute a search for the ab- 
him into staking his money on the wrong animal | ducted groom; there was teither clue nor time. 


tecedente, “ Faith, the fact is that I don’t want 
you, nor afty one, to know more about me—in re- 


in # race. Thus it was that many years passed The reaction, however, gave him éficrgy, and he  gardofareason, Mf Iride Friar, and I ean ride 
away without bringing debt and misery upon | was not long in deciding on his plan of adtion. him—that’s all you want o’ me.” 


him, though he was ¢elebrated, thoughout the | In pursuance of this, he rode over to a neighbor's | 


This was undeniably true, and our hero, respect~ 


three kingdoms, as the most daring better on the | house, and requested him to invite his (Kirwan’s) ing thé man’s secret, altered the tenor of his 
turf. At the age of thirty-two he possessed the | wife and children tostay at his house until after the | questions. He now interrogated him as to his 
finest racing stud in Ireland ; his estate was etill race-meeting, alleging that Mrs. Kirwan’s health | knowledge of horses and horsemanship, and here 


unembarrassed; his wife had given him three | would not allow her to undertake the task of en- 
80ns, and loved him as fondly as ever; andif he | tertaining an assemblage that was likely to be 


condition to a hat. unsuspicious of its true cause. Thus left alone, 
Fortune’s smiles, nevertheless, are fickle, and, | the owner of Castle Hackett—so soon in all pro- 

at about the age I have mentioned, the coy dame | bability to pass from him—sat down to look his 

began occasionally to look coldly upon him. At position calmly in the face, 

the Doncaster Meeting of 1826 he lost upward of | At first ho half resolved to ride the horse him- 

twenty thousand pounds upon the favorite—who | self, but mature reflection convinced hini thet this 

had been backed by all the knowing ones as a | would only be to add disgrace to certain defeat, 


when far advanced of all competitors, and was | mount the animal. To find any one else to per- 


he found his strange sintance was thoroughly 
at home. He seemed to be familiar with 
almost every celebrated horse im Ireland ; knew 
the names of their owners and their pedigrees ; 
and if he had been bred up in a stable from his 
infancy, he could not have been better a< ted 
with equine domestic and public life. If Ite could 
ride ag well as he talked, he was a treasm™® in- 
deed! 

The dialogue went on; and, warming with the 
subject, Kirwan totally forgot the mystery attend- 
ing Shawn Bawn’s self-introduction, Ere long he 
had fully accepted the man’s proffered services, 


e6«zaew BOewaee 


tion through portions of the building oa the day of 
opening. 


| distanced, dying on the track before the race was form the task was equally impossible, but never- | the latter’s only stipulation being that he should 


KEytavating the New South Dock, West 
India Docks, at the Limehouse En- 
trance, London. 


The New South Dock, undertaken by the Tast and 
West India Docks Company, wili occupy a space of 
about tweaty-four acres and provide accommodation for 
200 or 300 sail of shipping, Th» warehouses to be built 
here are intended for tae reception ot East India pro- 
duce, such a: jute seed, saltpetre and ceiton; but equal 
sdvantaces wil! be offered, in the shape of berths for 


ships, to those loading hete bound ou‘ward for various | 


parts of the world; and the depth of water will be such 
as to enable shins of heavy draught to complete their 
loading without removal. 


Trial of Fenian Prisoners on Charge of 
High Treason, at Green Street Court, 
Dublin, Ireland. 

The scene depicted in our illustration is one now of 
daily occurrence in Dublin. It makes a melancholy 
ending of the Fenian movement, since the English Gor 
ernment will probably treat the prisoners im the style 
with which it asually treats this kind of offenders 
against itself. The tarcical display ot justice exiibited 


in the similar trials of a year ago will probably be re- | 


peated, since already they have succeeded in obtaining 
traitors enough to testify whatever the Crown wishes. 


THE DEMON JOCKEY; 


A STEEPLE-CHASE FOR LIFE! 


BY CHAS, PORTER SUMNER, 





CHAPTER I, 


* A horrid spectre rises to my sight, 
Close to my side, and plain, and palpable, 
In all good seeming nnd close circumstance, 
As man weets man.” 
—JOHANNA BAILuie’s Eliwald, Part it, 


Tas Honorable Henry Kirwan, of Castle Hack- 
ett, in the ancient kingdom of Connaught, the 


| finished, The text yeat he nearly retrieved this | theless he sent messengers about the country to 


he lost nearly double the amount. 
A series of misfortunes followed; which, in a 


| 


| loss, but, at the St. Leger of the following year, | 


offer large sums for a rider, though he felt that 
their errand would be fruitless. Thus it was that, 
after a night of sleepless anguish, we find him in 


short time, ¢onipeliled him to relinquish the | the situation we have before described. 


English turf and confine his operations to the 


by instituting a series of private matches, in 
| which his own horses were almost sure to win, 
and, after a time, the Connaught Steeple-Chases 
= Castle Hackett were celebrated throughout the 
and, 

Such was the history of Henry Kirwan up to 
the date of our story, and it has been necessary 
to be thus particular in relating it, in order to 
render cleat that which follows. From the sum- 
mit of human happiness and wealth he was now 
descending the steep path to ruin—a ruin which 
he plainly discerned before him, but which he had 
not the moral courage to avoid. An inveterate 
gambler by nature, that, and his passion for 
horses, made it impossible for him tw relinquish 
| the sport which was sure to be his destruction. 

On a bright June morning, in the year 1830, the 
| lord of Castle Hackett was seated, all alone, 
| before a well-spread breakfast-table, unable to 
| Swallow a morsel. In singular and ominous con- 
trast to the massive plate which adorned the 
board, there rested, just before him on the table, 
a pair of elegant dueling pistols, which it was 
evident he had been examining. Let us hasten 
to say, however, that no intention of engaging in 
mortal combat with any other human being pos- 
sessed his mind. His sad thoughts dwelt solely 
upon himself, and sitting at his own bountiful 
board, surrounded by every luxury that eye or 
heart could desire, H-nry Kirwan was deliberately 
making up his mind to commit suicide ! 














representative, in the early part of the present 
century, of a family whose pedigree was derived 
from the old-time monarchs of that province, was 
a@ gentleman well-known in the sporting world, 
and especially on the turf, to all the “ bloods” of | 
the day. When he attained his majority he came 

into possession of an ample estate, entirely un- 
enceumbered—a curious fact, when we recollect 
that it was an Irish estate in the year 1815—and, 
very soon afterward, he married Catharine, only 
daughter of Sir Richard Wallin; a Yorkshire 


baronet, who brought him thirty thousand pounds | 


as her dower. 

Blessed with a handsome wife who truly loved 
him ; a splendid estate and plenty of ready money ; 
together with health, cheerfulness, and a stalwart 
person, it might be supposod that the lord of 
Castie Hackett would be content. Nevertheless 
the Honorable Heary was by no mezns satisfied. 
After the first year of wedded life, and the birth 
of his first son, he discovered that the monoto- 
nous, uneventful life of a lord of the manor, 
could not gratify his craving for excitement, and, 


but surely approaching, for many months, was 
now close upon him. Another day would, in all 
human probability, render himself and his family 
houseless beggars,and,sad as this confession is, he 
was too great a coward to face the inevitablo 
| catastrophe. For himself, alone, he might have 
borne it, but his wife and children!—no! he 
|could never announce to them the misery to 
which he had consigned them. 

A fortnight previously, dining with a party of 
his friends at the house of a mutual acquaint- 
ance, he had rashly, and when under the inilu- 
| ence of wine, offered to stake an enormous sum— 
| more than the value of all the property that now 
remained to him—on a horse which he had him- 
self bred—a racer of the purest blood. A wealthy 
individual who hated him intensely caught at the 
offer instantly, and before poor Kirwan realized 
‘ what he was doing the wager was booked, and he 

was bound in a sum that, if he lost, would entail 

| yitter ruin upon him. 
Had the stake been reasonable there would have 
| been nothing improper in the match, for Kirwan 


accordingly, he cast about him for some pursuit | WS well assured that no horse in Ireland could 


which would relieve his weariness and furnish him 
with such occupation as he craved. 
He was not long in doubt as to his choice. 


beat his animal in a steeple-chase, no matter how 
long, or how short, the distance ; but beyond the 


The | extravagance of the wager there was another con. 


| 





The reason for this extraordinary intention is | 
soon related, The ruin, that he had seen slowly | 





age was one notorious for gambling of all kinds, | Sideration equally important. Friar—the horse | 


. * ' 
Wagers on every conceivable subject were the 


| he had backed—was possessed of so singular a 


common amusement of all who bad money to bet, | temper that only one man in the country—the 


aud of many who made all the money they ever 

in that way. Castle Hackett was cele- 
brated for its hospitality long before our hero was 
born, and it is not strange that, among the nu- 
merous guests who now luxuriated in its lordly 
chambers, there were some who did not scruple 
to tempt their host into seeking excitement 
through this amusement. Cards and dice natu- 
rally followed simple betting, and, before he was 
twenty-five, Henry Kirwan was a gentleman- 
gambier—if a title so incongruous is not a mis- 
nomer—of the first water. 

One predilection—hereditary and deeply rooted 
—saved him, however, from a ruin as speedy as 
his professed admirers undoubtedly desired. He 
was a pessionate lover of horses, and before his 
ruin had even commenced, through the “ odd 


tricks,” in a double sense, of the card-table, he | 
suddenly awoke to the knowledge that le could | 


combine the excitement of play and his equine 
love in one pursuit, by becoming a patron of the 


From the hour when this brilliant conception 
first entered his mind Kirwan’s whole life was 
changed. Blacklegs, card sharps and more hon- 
orable gamblers at the table, gradually dropped 
out of his society; and book-makers, hedgers and 
crossers, took their places. Jockeys, trainers, 
grooms and veterinary surgeons were among his 
retainers, and any horse-dealer who had “a bit of 
blood” to dispose of, was sure of a hearty wel- 
come at Castle Hackett. 

It must not be supposed, however, that Kirwan 
was by any means s dupe to these gentry. His 


| groom who had attended him from the time he 
| was a foal—ever dared to ride him when he was 
| to be forced to his full speed. Ordinarily a child 
| might restrain him, but, once urged to exhibit his 
| full powers, and he became perfectly uumanage- 
| able by any person but this man, who had no par- 
| ticular desire to try the experiment himself. 
Up to noon of the day previous to that on which 
we find Kirwan sitting at his breakfast, gazing 
moodily at his pistols, he had felt no very great 
anxiety on the subject of the race, though he had 
experienced some compunction in regard to the 
amount depending on it. He was so thoroughly 
| convinced of the superiority of his horse, how- 
| ever, and so confident of the trustworthiness of 

his proposed rider—who had been in his service 
| since he came into possession of the estate—that 
he entertained no doubt of winning—a result 
which would restore to him nearly all he had lost 
in past years. 

An event utterly unanticipated was, notwith- 
standing, destined to shatter this air-drawn 
castle to its foundation. The man who had ac. 
cepted his wager was a villain, without principle 
or reinorse. He had long nourished a hatred of 
Kirwan, engendered by the latter's superiority of 
mind and popularity, and he had led him on to 
offer this particular challenge, for the express 
purpose of ruining him. The villain knew the 
peculiarity of the horse’s temper, and had plan- 
ned his scheme upon it. The news which Kirwan 
had received on the noon of the previous day was 
—that the only man who could, or would, ride 
Friar in a race, had-disappeared / 





Pushing back his chair from the table, at which 


the thoughts, which had been tormenting him for 
s0 many hours, found vent in a muttered s0- 
liloquy : 

‘“‘Friends, fortune, credit, home! all gone in 
one fell swoop!” he whispered. ‘ What is there 
left to me but death? If I were alone I would 
brave the worst, and thank God for health to en- 
able me to fight the world; but my dear wife and 
darling children! beggars, through my folly! 
Ah!” he added, with a sigh, after a brief pause, 
‘if monkish tales were true, and the devil really 
seeks to make compacts with men for their souls, 
he would have a cheap bargain of mine, should he 
chance upon mes now!” 

To his profound astonishment a voice, almost 
at his elbow, responded to this singular reflection 
with a loud ** Ahem!” as if the owner of it was at 
once desirous of elearing his throat and attracting 
his attention. 

Looking up, he beheld a sight which, from its 
unexpected nature, caused him to start from his 
seat in surprise and alarm. Yet the vision was 
one not at all calculated to frighten the most 
timid. It was merely the figure of a short, slim 
man, with a red head and a smiling, good-humor- 
ed countenance, who stood at the foot of the table 
regarding him with the peculiar mixture of auda- 
city and bashfulness common to those rustics who 
find themselves unexpectedly in the presence of 
their superiors. The man wore a complete jockey 
suit, that had evidently seen long and hard usage, 
but was thoroughly correct in detail, and he stood, 
twirling the little cap in both hands, perfectly un- 
conscious of the surprise he occasioned, and as if 
waiting to be addressed. Personally, therefore, 
he could not be the cause of alarm, but the mys- 
tery was—how did he get into the room? Kir- 
wan had long ago dismissed the servant, and 
locked the door after him when he departed. 
Both the windows appeared to be fastened, and 
unless the man came down the chimney, it seemed 
impossible that he should have entered without 
attracting attention. 

“ How the —— did you get in here?” was the 
first question the startled lord of the manor pro- 
pounded, 

‘** Through the window, squire,” was the prompt 
reply, the man executing a broad grin as he spoke. 
**T couldn’t make none o’ the flunkies hear me at 
the door, and seeing you at your breakfast, I 
made bold to step in. You was so busy looking at 
them pops, you didn’t hear me.” 

This certainly explained all the mystery of the 
intrusion, for the windows were level with the 
lawn and one of them might have been open. 

** And what do you want, now you are here?” 
was Kirwan’s second question, somewhat angrily 
put. 

‘“ Why, squire,” answered the intruder, visibly 
embarrassed by his interlocutor’s wrath, ‘‘ you 
see—they say—that is, I heard—that you wanted 
a rider for Friar.” 

“Good heavens!” ejaculated Kirwan, inter- 
rupting him with little ceremony, as the singular 
coincidence of this reply with the tenor of his im- 
pious soliloquy rushed upon his mind, “ Are you 
the devil, then ?”’ 

The man stared at him as if he suspected his 
sanity, but almost instantly responded : 

“Not quite, your worship, though I be bad 
enough, mayhap. But if Friar is a devil, it don’t 
take a devil to ride him, and I think I can do it!” 

Ashamed of the outburst which extreme sur- 
prise had drawn from him, and convinced, now, 
that the stranger, whoever he was, was a human 
being, Kirwan was also inexpressibly rejoiced at 
the intruder’s concluding sentence. Ride Friar? 
why, if this man could really do it, he should 
triumph over his enemy, save his fortune, and 
still live to revel in the love of his wife and chil- 
dren! It was astonishing how quickly he lost 
sight of the mystery and coincidence of the man’s 
appearance as this reflection occurred to him. The 
man was a true man—a thorough jockey—but, 
hold! was he a jockey at all? It was best to be 
cautious and certain before indulging in raptures. 

‘Who are you, any how?” demanded Kirwan. 

“Shawn Bawn” (Fair John), replied the man, 
“* at your honor’s bidding.” 

Fair John! certainly not a name the devil would 
bave chosen, Shawn Dhu (Black John) would 
most probably have been his majesty’s choice, and 
he was generally known to be black-visaged in- 
stead of tair. Kirwan’s confidence rose. 


** And where did you come from, Shawn?” was 
his next interrogatory. 
“Ax me no questions and I tell you no lies, your 





more moderate wagers customary to Ireland. He | he was unable to eat, Kirwan took up one of the | 
now sought to recover some of his departed gold | pistols and began idly to play with the lock, while | 





be taken into his honor’s service if he won the 
race, frankly stating that “tin regard of the rea~ 
son” he had alluded to, he had no hope of getting 
a place elsewhere. To this the lord of Castle 
Hackett agreed without demur—if the race was 
won, a man, more or less, about the place, was 
matter of perfect indifference; and that Shawn 
was perfectly confident of winning was evinced by 
the concluding sentences of the conversation. _ 

“You say,” asked Shawn, when the prelimi- 
naries had all been settled, and, in his turn, be- 
coming the questioner—“ you say that you have 
bet the valley of Castle Hackett and your honor’s 
whole property ?” 

“Ay, and more,” was Kirwan’s terse answér, 
accompanied by a portentous sigh. 

“ Well, then, bet your stud, and your carriages, 
and your wife’s jewelry and everything you can 
rake and scrape that’s money’s worth!” said the 
singular jockey, emphatically. ‘‘ We'll turn the 
tables on ’em so that their heads shall swim. 
But, mind now—listen to me close. I’ve been 
over the whole ground where the race is to be 
run, and I know it as well as if I was born on it. 
Hang off on your bets and don’t close ’em till you 
see me on the top of the small hill by Lanty’s 
brook. The real work will all be done by that 
time, and I'll know sure if I’m goin’ to win. If 
you see me wave my whip three times, so”—and 
the jockey illustrated with his cap—“lay on every- 
thing you dare to and take all the odds! After 
that I’ll either be ready for a turf blanket—or I'll 
win the race!” 

This closed the interview, and Kirwan, with 
a heart much lighter, directed Shawn to go to the 
kitchen and refresh himself—after which he 
would, personally, introduce him to Friar, and 
then ride out with him in order to observe his 
horsemanship. The man blithely departed, and 
Kirwan, profoundly ashamed of his despair in the 
morning, hastened to hide his pistols in their box. 
This done, he walked to the windows, intending to 
fasten them; one of them was certainly open if 
Shawn had entered through it. To his astonish- 
ment both were securely fastened ! and the bolts 
were of such a complicated nature, no man un- 
acquainted with them could have closed them 
without noise and trouble! 

Profoundly meditating on the singularity of the 
whole occurrence, the lord of Castle Hackett took 
his pistol-case under his arm, and slowly left the 
room, to give orders for the due entertainment of 
his mysterious jockey. 


CHAPTER Il. 


“ Now I will unclasp a secret book, 
And to your quick-conceiving discontents 
ru you matter deep and danzerous,” 
—Henry IV., Part i.: SHAKESPEARE, 

Tue morning of the race, the day big with fate 
to more than one who stood upon the hill where 
the start was to be made, dawned gloomily, ag 
such a day should dawn. Gray clouds obscured 
the whole face of the sky, and lowered upon the 
horizon in heavy folds, reminding the misanthrope 
of a funeral pall. The weather was dry, however, 
and the ground in splendid order for the sport, so 
gray clouds, and funerals, had little place in the 
thoughts of the merry, shouting crowd who 
thronged Apthorpe Rise. 

From this point nearly the whole country over 
which the steeple-chase was to be ridden could 
be seen. The starting and winning post were one 
and the same, the course of the run being as 
nearly an exact circle as the nature of the coun- 
try would permit, and Apthorpe Rise had been 
selected for the “start” and “finish” from the 
very fact of its convenience as a point of observa- 
tion. 

The course itself was a desperate one. Extend. 
ing from the rise nearly a mile and a half ina 
straight line, the whole distance to be traversed 
was quite four miles, and when it is added that no 
less than nineteen leaps were to be made during 
the run, it wiil be seen that the task was arduous 
enough to try the powers of the best animals, 
Some of the leaps were fearful, and two, espe- 
cially, have to be noted. The first was a wide 
brook, with astake hedge on the near side, the whole 
making a jump of over twenty feet, to be taken 
from the most awkward approach imaginable, 
This was the “Lanty’s Brook,” referred to by 
Shawn Bawn in his interview with Kirwan, at the 
foot of the hill from the summit of which he was 
to make his signal, A glance at the place proved 
the truth of his assertion that the work would be 
done when he reached that point, for it was evi- 
dent that all but the best horses would be 
** pounded” at the brook. 

The other leap to be noticed was within two 
hundred yards of the winning-post, at the sum- 
mit of the axeent which would bring the racers on 
a level with Apthorpe Rise. It was a hawthorn 
hedge and a narrow ditch, not an extraordinary 
leap if taken from good ground, but here it wag 
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to be made from a shelving slope, up which the 
horses had to be forced before reaching it. 

80 much for the course let us now turn to the 
crowd which, at ten o’clock in the morning, filled 
every inch of space on the summit.of the hill and 
overflowed into the meadows below it. Noblemen, 
knights of the shire, gentry of all classes, 
squireens and farmers, were mingled in one motley 
group, with the ragged peasantry—most of the 
real fun, however, seeming to be enjoyed by the 
latter—while ladies of every degreo reclined in 
their luxurious carriages, and enlivened the seene 
with the brilliance of their costumes and the 
sparkle of their eyes, 

To describe at length the elements of the ga- 
thering at an Irish country race would take more 
time and space than our limits will alow, Suffice 
itto say that no other assemblage in the world 
could equal it for noise, confusion, strange sounds 
and sights and good-humored fun, every man ap- 
pearing to consider that his neighbor, whoever he 
might be, was a fair subject for jest and raillery, 
which, of course, was returned with interest in 
the samo jovial spirit. 

One group in particular demands Our attention, 
for with it our interest, a¢ far as this tale is con- 
cerned, chiefly rests, This was composed mainly 
of the gentlemen who had been present at the 
dinner when the match was made, and heéarly all 
of them had entered a horsé for the race. Sir 
Frederick Bellingham, the man who had accepted 
Kirwan’s large wager, was the most conspicuous, 
and it was plain from his manner that he was par- 
ticularly pleased about something, though he did 
not disclose what this was. None of the otlicrs knew 
anything about the disappearance of Kirwan’s 
groom, and their only hope of winning rested on 
tho well-known tempor of the horse. Sir Freder- 
ick had amore assured hope, but he was careful 
to keep it to himself, 

As the hour approached at which the borses 
‘were to start, some surprise egan to be mani» 
fested at the non-appearance of Kirwan and his 
steed. Neither had yet arrived,-and it now 
wanted but a few minutes of the designated time. 
While several of the gentlemen present offored 
remarks explanatory or censorious in regard to 
this unaccountable want of punctuality on the 
part of the original proposer of the 1acc, Sir 
Frederick sat on his horse, smiling grimly as he 
thought of the consternation which would follow 
the disclosure ho expected. 

Kirwan could not refuse to appear at last, and 
as the match was p.p. (play orpay) he would have 
no alternative but to acknowledge that he had 
lost his bets. 

In the midst of his secret felicitations at the 
hoped-for ruin of his rival, imagine his astonish- 
ment when he beheld the object of his hatred 
riding swiftly up the hill, apparently undisturbed 
at the misfortune which Sir Frederick knew had 
befallen him. 

The next moment Kirwan was in the midst of 
the group, smiling, jesting, and apologizing for 
his late appearance. 

“*Thope I have not delayed you, gentlemen?” 
said he, politely, 

.“*Notatall. It wants ten minutes of saddling 
time yet,” wasthe reply. ‘But where’s Friar ?” 

“*He will be hero in five minutes,’ answered 
Kirwan, coolly. ‘“‘He doesn’t lik a crowd, so I 
have kept him in the stable until tho last 
moment.” — 

Sir Frederick Bellingham could contain himself 
no longer. 

“But I thought,” exclaimed he in surprise— 
“that is to say, I heard, that Barney, your 

oom—— 

‘Has disappeared !” said Kirwan, taking u 
the sentence where the other had droppe 
it, aware at last that he had betrayed himself. 
**Yes, gentlemen,” added the owner of Friar, 
turning to his companion, ‘‘ some kind friend has 
thought proper to reward Barney for his faithful 
service to me, by giving him a retirement in his 
oldage! I cannot find him anywhere.” 

The news fell like a thunderbolt on the assem- 
bled sportsmen; they all knew Friar’s peculiar 
disposition —, 

**You don’t mean torun, then?” ‘‘ Who'll ride for 

you?” ‘*Good Heavens! you willberuined!” were 
some of the exclamations which saluted him from 
the astonished crowd. 
*- Ido mean torun, gentlemen,” replied Kirwan, 
fixing his eyes on Bellingham, who cowered be- 
neath his gaze. ‘I trust I shall not be ruined, 
and I have secured a rider. Here he comes, in- 
deed, ’ he added, pointing down the hill; ‘“‘and I 
think you will allow that neither horse or man 
seem to be afraid of each other.” 

He had hardly ceased speaking when the crowd 
uttered a ringing cheer, in the midst of which 
Shawna, mounted on Friar, rode slowly into the 
open space by the weighing-stand, and coolly dis- 
mounted. Friar seemed gentle as a lamb, and 
even rubbed his head against his new jockey’s 
shoulder, as if glad to have him smooth his arch- 
ing neck. Pale with passion and disappointment, 
Bir Frederick gazed with terror upon the ecene ; 
but chancing to glance at Kirwan, he observe¢ 
that the latter was ill at ease, though he strove 
to hide it, and the villain again took courage. 
The new jockey was ent.rcly unknown. It was 
possible that Kirwan knew as little of him as the 
others. There was a chance yet that Friar would 
prove vicious as usual, when urged to his specd, 
and the race be lost as he had hoped. From that 
moment the traitor awaited the event with calm- 
ness, if not with certainty. 

As for the strange jockey, he appeared perfectly 
certzin, for, while tlie operation of saddiing was 
being performed, he took occasion to exchange a 
few words with his employer. 

“If you seo my whip in the air at the Priest’s 
Hill,” said he, “‘ take every bet that is offered.” 

** Remember,” returned Kirwan, in a deep whis- 
per, *‘if you lose, you lose mylife! I will not live 
an hour under the ruin which must follow!” 

‘* Make your mind easy,” replied Shawn, coolly ; 
“nothing less than the death of the horse, and 
perhaps not that, will cause me to lose!” 

There was no time for more. The judge’s bell 
rang, and in two minutes more the seven horses 
which were to contend in the race had been as- 
signed their positions, and were drawn up, ready 
to start at the signal. This was given, and away 
they went, down the slope into the meadow, and 
over the soft ground at the foot of the hill, Jike 
rockets from a gun! The start was a fine one, 
the horses getting away neck and neck; but be- 
fore they had crossed the meadow to the first 
leap, Friar began to lag behind. Either the 
strange jockey was making a waiting race, or he 
had already lost command of the animal, The 





former was Kirwan’s hopliitine latter Sir Fred- 
erick’s, Which was right will soon be told. 

One horse came to gricf at the first aan one 
threw ita rider ; two others refused the fourth leap, 
and from that moment had no chants, Atthe 
“ne leap a fourth steed staked himself, and a 
fifth was so strained that he was rapidly. left 
behind. The ninth leap was the brook to which 
we have already alluded, and two horses alone 
reached it. These were Friar and, by a curious 
fatality, Sir Frederick Bellingham’s own horse— 
an English steed of the purest bldoi. Bott took 
the jump at the same moment, and landed safely 
Within two yards of each other. Tbe next mo- 
ment they were on the top of the Priest’s Hill, 
side by side, and going finely together. For the 
first time Shawn Bawn cast a glance at his an- 
tagonist, There was something of doubt and dis- 
satisfaction in his first look, but what he saw 
secmed to eons him, for he smiled grimiy and 
shook his whip thrice in the air. 

We must now return for a moment to the start 
—nvuw become the winning-post. From tle 
instant that Friar had been observed to lag in the 
meadow a hundred voices were heard offering im- 
mense odds against hii. His reputation was £0 
— known that the crowd believed, as Sir 

rederick had hoped, that his new rider had no 
more control over him than those who had pre- 
cedvl him in misfortune with the horse; As 
the race progressed, and Friar still held on, while 
the others came to grief, this opinion was slightly 
thodified, but every one saw that he had not yet 
been urged to his greatest speed. The odds were 
still being offered therefore when the two remain- 
ing horses leaped the brook, for the knowing ones 
thought that, as he would have to be ridden more 
rapidy to. beat the English horse; he would as- 
soredly rebel as soon as forced to do so. 

Meanwhile Kirwan, pale with the effort to con- 
ceal his anxiety, sat on his hack watching with 
desperate eagerness the progress of the contest, 
and listening with ill-restrained rage to the com- 
meprts of his neighbors. At first he had nearly 
swooned when he saw Friar left behind in the 
meadow, but as, one by one, the other horses fell 
out of the field, he regained his composure, and 
something like hope began to creep into his 
heart. As they reached the brook he held his. 
breath with fear, and continued to do so until he 
saw them fairly on the top ofthe hill. What! willhe 
not signal? In another moment they will be out of 
sight! Ho turns!—no!—yes!—it is—it is the 
signal !—the whip waves in the air ! 

Wi:h a sigh of relief Kirwan turned to his com- 
panions and was soon busily employed in accept- 
ing and booking the bets, which were offered him on 
every side. In a short time he had rendered him- 
self liable for nearly double his original wager if 
he lost, and, as the odds were ali in his favor, 
stood to win an amount that would reinstate him 
in his former fortune. Not to be accused of ex- 
aggeration, we refrain from mentioning the 
amount, though the sporting records of Con- 
naught would fully bear us out were we to do so. 
Suffice it to say that it was enormous, and it is 
not to be wondered at that our hero—as svon as 
he was at leisure—felt the return of all his original 
anxiety. 





The horses, after passing over the Priest's Hill, | 


could not again be seen antil they reached the 


foot of Apthorpe Tiise, as the course led through | 


a valley which hid them, Seeing him so ready to 
take their bets, his friends soon ceased to offer 
them, and once more at leisure, Kirwan turned 
his eyes on the point where the horses would re- 
appear. 


ore than his life—though that was doomed if | 


he failed—the peace and happiness of his wile 
and children, depended upon the events of the 
next few minutes. The very pistol with which he 
meant to blow out his brains, if he lost, was rest- 
ing on his breast, and he could feel it at every 
movement of his arm. 

It was a horrible pause, and the only thing that 
sustained him under his anxiety was the mocking 
glance of Sir Frederick, which he accidentally 
caught ashe passed by him. 

Suddenly a shout rose from the crowd at the 
foot of the hill. ‘The horses were in sight from 
thence, and soon afterward they could be dis- 
cerned from the summit. 

Side by side, they came gallantly onward, and 
were soon breasting the hill toward tle last leap. 
Sir Frederick Bellingham now turned pale, in- 
deed, for it was evident that the strange jockey 
had full command of Friar, and that the latter 
was going at his full speed. 

Unless an accident occurred he would be the 
ruined man, and hisrival triumph over him again ! 
If ever his Satanic Majesty received a genuine 

rayer, it must have been at that moment from 
Phat tcrror-stricken villain! = 

It seemed 13 if tho impious petition had been 
heard, for when the gallant steeds reached the 
difficult leap at the summit of the Rise, which we 
have described, Sir Frederick's horse clecred it 
completely, but Friar was not so fortunate. As 
he jumped, his lind feet slipped and he fell on 
the top of the hedge, but broke through, and 
landed ‘all in a heap” on the near side. 

Shawn never lost his self-possession or his seat, 


| and liiting the animal at once, urged him forward. 


Sir Frederick’s horse had gained filty feet, and 

the distance to the winning-post was only two 

hundred yards. An extraordinary effort alone 

would enable Friar to regain his lost ground in 

that distance, and Sir Frederick’s smile now be- 

came a laugh, while poor Kirwan shuddered as he 
azed. 

The singular rider of Friar was, however, equal 
to the occasion, and by pure jockeyship, launched 
his horse forward with such tremendous strides 
that he passed the other animal when still a hun- 
dred feet from the goal. 

Aringing cheer from the crowd answered the 
noble effort ; but alas! it seemed that all would be 
useless, for as Friarcleared the other horse, blood 
was seen to be streaming from his nosirils. The 
noble steed reeled and staggered like a drunken 
man; his eyes were glazing, and the crimson tor- 
rent irom his mouth dyed the ground before him 
as he came on. 

Shawn saw the emergency, and, suddenly, when 
every one present expected to see the horse drop, 


he liited him, as it appeared, by his own strength, | 


and seemed to throw him forward in three tre- 
mendous leaps ! 

The next moment Friar fell dead at the winning- 
rost, a winner by half a length. 

lt is a tradition solemnly believed in Connaught 
that the horse was dead twenty yards from the 
goal, and that the supernatural power of the 
strange rider enabled him to carry the animal be- 
tween his legs to the post! 

Standing astride of the gallant victim, as cool 
and collected as though he had just stepped out 
of bed, Shawn Bawn watched his emplover’s pale 
face as the latter hastened toward him. 


“There!” gaid he, when Kirwan stood at his | 


side, “I’ve kept my word and won the race—but 
t was a harder job than I thought it. You won't 
need a Friar any more !” 


The last words seemed a sarcasm, but KirwaS 
heeded thém not. ‘he strain upon his nerves, 
which had now beén constant for nearly two days, 
suddenly relaxed, and after a long hard, stony 
stare at his  pockey, he fell baé&ward upon the 


ever, 
aiter ae Goath, how near they had been to pov- 
erty and disgrace; 
on Apthorpe Rise, the lot of Castle Hackett 
never wagered a greater sunt wk a hundred 

Ounds on any race: The skin of the galisnt 

riar was eatefully taken off, ani; s endidly 
stuffed and mounted, it still stands in the great 
Hall of Castie Hackett, a ttiortument of his un- 
conscious sacrifice for the welfare of his owner: 

As for: Shawn Bawn, he remained at Castle 
Hackett for the rest of his life, living on the fat of 
the land and doing nothing except what suited 
him. The mystery of his origin, and opportune 
appeatanee at the Castle, was never cleared up. 

undreds interested themselves in the quest, but 
where he was born, where he came from, or what 
his real hame was, could never be discovered. 
The peasantry still firmly believo that he was a 
devil in disguise, btit the ustat tesult of a ¢om- 
pact with the fiend did not occur in Kirwans 
case, for he diedin the odor of sanctity and wa# 
buried with his fathers, having lived to a haid old 
age, a rich and honored man. 

Dear reader, the main facts of this tale are 
true, and if you ever have the good fortune to 
journey in beautiful Connaught, you will hear, 
from any old wife there (much better related, 
doubtless, than I hiave told it), this story of the 
Demon Jockey of Castle Hackett: 








The Champion Racket-players and the Inter- 
national Match. 


Freperick Fovurixes, the American cham- 
pion, is a native of Leamington, England, and about 
thirty-three years of age. He came to Canidaa num. 
ber of years ago, and while there perfected himself in 
the game in which he is now an acknowledged profi. 
cient, Prom Canada he came to New York, and issuing 
| a challenge some two years since, met and vanquished 
the redoubtable Dr. Devde, then the chamrion, and 
thus won hisclaim to the title he bears: For some time 
past he has been engaged as superintendent of the New 
York Racket Court in Thirteenth street, and during his 
holding of that office he hzs secured the respect and 
friendship of all the patrons of tle game. He is about 
five feet seven inches im height; easy and graceful in 
his movements, smart as lightning, always on the alert, 
and in fine, endowed with all the qualities that contri- 
bute toward making a first-class racket-player, 

William Gray, the champion of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, is only twenty-one years of age, and a master of 
the science of rackets, if rackets be a science. His skill 
at the game is a byword on the other side of the Atian- 
tic, and among tacketerg in the United States his fame 
as a proficient has widely gone forth: Foralong time 
Grxy ranked first amongst amateurs, his heart was in 
the game, and he needs must be a skillful exponent of 
| its mysteries. In the racket courts about London, 

Liverpool and the provincial cities of England, his fine 

pluy always elicited admiration, while in Dublin, which 
| city he latter!y made his headquarters, he was looked 
| upon as an undisputed authority on the game. His 
matches were many and in a!l bé was victorious. De- 
feating Foye, the late English champion, on twe ocea- 
sions, he superseded that gentleman in the champi‘m: 
ship. Anxious to win fresh laurels, and finding none 
who woul | oppose him in the Old World, he turned his 
attention to this New World of ours, and sent a chal- 
lenge to the American champion, Frederick Foulkes. 
The challenge was freely accepted, and recently the 
young Englishman arrived in New York, and imme- 
diately commenced practicing for the match of the 22d 
of April. 

The Racket Court in Thirteenth street has all the at- 
tributes that go to make up a first-class establishment. 
Spacious and lofty, the balls may fly about as merrily 
as they please, dance and jump over the floor, dodging 
the players and avoiding tne not too tender buffeting of 
the rackets. The walls are of red brick, their surface 
even as a sheet of ice, and the floor, of the same mate- 
rial, will cause a ball to rebound, it matters not how 
litile vitality it may have left. The court is well lighted 
and ventilated through windows in the roof, and two 
galleries, not the most spacious, it must be confessed, 
afford an opportunity for spectators to watch the pro- 
gress of a game like that of the 22nd inst. The courtis 
owned by the New York Racket Club, an organization 
made up of gentlemen of the highest standing in New 
York. ‘The game was played under the following arti- 
cles of agreement, entered into on the 26th of March, 
1867, by William Gray, of Great Britain, and Frederick 
Foulkes, of New York, in the United States of America, 
whereby both consent to play a home and home match 
at rackets for £500 a side, the best of seven games in 
each count of match and match. The player scoring 
the most games to be the winner, and to receive the 
whole of the stakes, £1,000. If the gamesare equal, then 
the player scoring the greatest number of acesin both 
matches to be declared the winner, and to receive the 
stakes of £1,000. The referee shall take the number of 
aces scored by each player after each game is over. The 
umpires and referee shall be in a position in the gallery 
apart by themselves, in order that their attention may 
not be taken off the game. The first match of the best 
of seven games to come off on the,22d day of April, 
1867, in the Clubroom Racket-Court, No. 55 West Thir- 
teenth street, near Fifth avenue ; the second match of 
the best seven games to come off in the Ulster Club 
Racket-Court, Beifast, Ireland, July 1, 1867. Both men 
to be in the courts at 2 p.m. on the days before named. 
Two umpires and one referee shall be mutually chosen 
previous to the commencement of eich match ; the 
said umpires and referee to be gentlemen of position ; 
each man to play under the rules of each court. The 
winner shall pay the loser £30 toward his expenses. 
Each man shall have twenty-one days’ practice on his 
opponent’s court previous to the days of piay. The 
whole of the stakes to be deposited in the hands of the 
proprietor of Bell’s Life, London, before the commence- 
ment of each match. The matches to be played with 
balls usually supplied to the courts. All disputes to be 
submitted to the umpires ; if they cannot agree, the de- 

cision of the referee to be final. 
ers shall have the privilege of setting to five, and at 14 
| all setting to three. The stakes to be handed over to 

tic winner on the termination of the last match. 
| Rither party failing to comply with these rules to for- 
feit the money staked. 

Of the seven gamea played, each player won three, 
£0 that the excitement upon the seventh was intense. 
It was won, however, by Mr. Gray, who thus won the 
| match. The winner expects to leave soon for Europe, 
where he will be followed by Mr. Foulkes, to prepare 
for the next match. 
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OUR ARTIST ON HAIRDRESSING. 


Drar L.—You know I always go to nature, as the fount 
| from whence to draw suggestions, or such ideas as 
| I count are real and founded upon truth, and which 
| against the gnawing tooth of Time, the great destroyer, 
| will last and stronger grow as years pass over in this 
| vale of tears. Therefore, I will employ a few minutes 
to show that the ladies should go to work in a similar 
| way in designing the things they wear on their hair, 

and t 


i givir ~ thus an air at once qyite artistic, striking 





grotind in a ¢ ly Swoon: M. ’ 
Sir A ee Bok ighamt, utterly ruined by the 
result of the race, fle the 6c mtitent, d was 
never more seen in Ireland. His agente the | 
wager, however, and the other bets havitig beer’ 
settled, Kirwan found himself a richer man thai | 


His wife and children never kne®, until | 


but from the hour of his swoon | 


At 13 all the out play- { 


) natural objects their idcas confining, succeed in i 
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" and new, as you'll see in the sketches I hear send to you. 
Take this for example— 


' 





How sweet this Would be for a bride; just think what e 
flavor ’twould givé me smile, and w 

hile, : 
on deo bene both idie and slow, take this which 


I christen 





THE SNAIL. 


It would svit certain types of women I know, and as it 
were “hit on the nail,” tbe pone Fa appropriate — 
in dress, which every one readily sees more lb 
The while for a flirt, who not only can charm, but 
wound if we should come too near, this 





LOBSTER 
would serve to warn us from harm, and still be quite 
charming to wear. While now that the turf bas become 
such a power, this style as 











THE JOCKEY 





would do well for our fast beauties who handle the 
whip or the fan witn equal grace in ey eir 
man. Forthe present these few suggestions will do. 1°)! 
| return to the matter again. So trusting these sketchics 
will not be in vain, I sign myself yours, 

Tcriir 
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A FLOOD OF FISH AT NEENAH, WISCONSIN.—FROM A SKETCH BY R& L. M.—SEE PAGE 137. 





The Signal Station on the Inclined Plane, near 
Ashland, Pennsylvania. 

Tuts illustration is one of a series of the coal 

regions of Pennsylvania, which will prove of interest to 


the readers of Frank LEsLie’s ILLUSTRATED NEws- 
PAPER, a8 showing how our coal is brought to market. 


Our picture shows the single track which winds up the | 
Broad Mountain, near Ashland, and upon which long | 
and heavy trains are constantly passing in both direc- | 


tions. To avoid collisions, these signal stations are 


erected at various distances, and signal the trains by 


day with colored balls, and at night by colored lanterns 
The amount of business done in this region is enor- 
mous, and has to be so to support the great expense of 
constructing the inclined railway, which is seen in our 
illustration, winding in the distance, and ascending the 
mountain by a zig-zag course. 


MESSRS. FRED. FOULKES AND WILLIAM GRAY, 


CBLEBBATED RACKET PLAYERS,—SEE PAGE 


THE COAL REGIONS OF PENNSYLVANIA—A SIGNAL STATION ON THE INCLINED PLANE, NEAR ASHLAND, 


Oyster Stalls and Lunch Rooms at Fulton 
Market. 


| Tuts illustration shows one of the pecu- 
liarities of New York down-town life. The oyster, which 
is almost a peculiarly New York dish, is found in 
| Fulton Market with afreshness and succulence that is 
| hardly equaled elsewhere. ‘he consequence is that the 
amount of business done in the oyster stalls and lunch- 
rooms, which occupy the outskirts of the market, is 
enormous, The rooms at certain hours of the day are 
| crowded with eager customers, waiting for the first 
vacancy that offers. The situation of New York, ob- 
| liging the larger part of the inhabitants to pass all day 
| down town in business, and the nights up town at 
| home, renders it necessary that a lunch of some kind 
should be taken during the middle of the day. Among 
the almost innumerable lunch-rooms down town which 
seek to supply this demand, those about Fulton Market 


135. 


are as successful as any. The rickety and tumble-down 
character of the building, and the crowded and dirty 
condition in which it is kept, are torgotten for the 
inducements of the excellent savor of the oysters. For 
a foreigner who desires to see how the Americans of 
this city live, there is no more interesting and instruc- 
tive place of resort than this market, with its appended 
oyster stalls and lunch-rooms. They are as distinctive 
in their way as the up-town restaurants are in another. 


ee 
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A FLOOD OF FISH. 


Quire recently this spring the villagers of 
| Neenah and Menasha, Wisconsin, were greatly astonish- 
| ed at the report that the numerous mills and manufac- 

tories that line the races were compelled to stop work. 
Such a thing as the water failing, coming as it does 
from Lake Winnebago, was never heard of before, and 
| the cause of such an unlooked-for effect was earnestly 
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@ought, and was found to result from the singular cause 
‘of which we give an illustration. Our artist, who fur 
wishes the facts, hastened to the race fa Neenah, where 
he was told by millers who had tuvestigated the matter 
that the water-wheels were unable to revolve because 
they were clogged with fish! Unwilling to believe such 
an absurd statement, he proceeded to investigate for 
himeelf, and with the following result: Commencing 
his investigations at the cotton factory, and going from 
thence to the extensive Baltic Print Works og the race, 
eur artist found the flumes and entire re6e alike filled 
. with sh. All of the races in Neenab and Menasha, and 
‘oth branches of the Fox river, were literally Alled 
with fish, to the exclusion of the water, which Was 
thrown back by this great fish dam till the banks were 
‘in danger of overflowing! As soon as the news spread 
‘thousands of people flocked in from the villages and 
‘country to see the strange sight. Oshkosh and Appleton 
furnished their share of visitors. All kinds of fish, 
from the smallest perch to sturgeons weighing a hun- 
dred pounds, were found in abundance. There were 
Bike, bass, sun-fish, sturgeons, cat-fish and occasionally 
large, fat, floundering white-fish and salmon-trout, 
which greeted the eyes of the boys and men, who were 
by this time busy in securing a supply of fish in s0 
asy & manner as merely taking them by hand! Boys 
carried off strings of fish as heavy as themselves, while 
teamsters unloaded their freight and filled their wagons 
with them. It would be impossible to estimate the 
amount ot fish secured that day. They were discovered 
at daybreak, and about dusk a break was effected in their 
ranks, and they went down the river toward Appleton 
and the bay, like huge islands moving in the water, 
‘The cause of this strange phenomenon is variously ex- 
plained, but the most feasible theory is that the ice in 
Lake Winnebago commenced brealdng up on the east-rn 
shore, and, frightening the fish, sent them in huge 
droves to the outlet of the lake. But such a sight has 
eee and will probably never be seen 


. 





LONG ACO! 
BY BR. ©. SPENCER. 
Lona ago, long ago! dreaming I think—~ 
Tp a fancy it must have been— 
Cheeks of a faint and beautifu! pink, 
And such a warm round chin! 


Long ago, long ago! hands more white, } 


Fairer and softer than snow! : 
Lips that met mine as we said “ Good-night,”” 


FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


“T say they ge | did use the very word; 
But stop—I am wrong. I wrong his lordship, and 
I crave pardon for having done se, If my memory 

| Serve me, no expression 80 hatsh esc from 

the bishop’s mouth. He gave me, indeed, to 
understand, more than once, that the action taken 
by the Ty was tantamount to 4 convit 
tion, and that I must be cauly becausé they had 

Geoided there was evi: sufitient to jus ify a 

trial. But all tat arose from my lord’s ignorance 

of the adMistration of the laws of his country. 

e@ was hard ignorent—puzzle-pated, as you may 
call it—led by the nose by bis wife, weak as water 
timid and vacillating. at he did not wish, t 
think, to be insolent. It was Mrs. Proudie who 
told me to my face that I was a—thief.”” oe 

= May she be punished for the erie! Wofdi” 
onld | rs. Conte . “May the ‘yee aa that 

6 has en it come, Bonie | eavily upon 
her heart!” , ” ae 

«Vengeance fs mine. I will repay, saith the 
Lord,’ ” answered Mr. Crawley. ‘ We may safel 
leaye that alone, and rid our minds of suc 

es, if it be possible. It is well, I think, that 
violent offenses, when committed, should be met 
by instant rebuke. To turn the other cheek 
instantly to the smiter can hardly be suitable in 
these days, when the hands of so many are raised 
to strike. But the return blow should be given 
only while the smart remains, She hurt me Shien, 
but what is it to me now, that she called mea 
thief to my face? Do I not know that all the 
country round, men and women, are calling me 

the same behind my back t” 

No, Josiah, you do not know that, They say 
that the thing 1s very strange—so strange that it 
requires & trial; but no one thinks you have taken 
that which was not your own.” 

“I think I did.” I myself think I took that 
which was not my own, My poor hea’ suffers so ; 
80 many grievous thoughts distract me, that I am 
like a child, and know not what I do.” As he 
spoke thus he put both hands up to his head, 
leaning forward as though in anxious thought— 
as though he were striving to bring his 1 ind to 
bear wi upon past events. “It could 
not have been mine, and yet——” 

_ Then he sat silent, and made no effort to con- 
tinue his speech. 

“And yet ?” said his wife, encouraging him to 
proceed. If she could only learn the real truth, 
she thought that she might perhaps yet save him, 
with assistance from her friends. 

When I said I had gotten it from that man 
I must have been mad.” 

- From which man, love ?” 

From the man Soames—he who accuses me. 





But then, that was long ago! 


Long ago, long ago! soft words said 
In such a musical tone! 

Such a marvelous smile, as het hand I led 
To the grotto we called * Our Own!” 
Long ago, long 4g! dreamy sweet eyes, 

Tender as “oyve’s and mild, 
Yet full 0: mischief and witcheries: 
Mouth, with the pout of a child! 


Liang ago, long ago! here I sit 
Lonely, unwedded, and old! 

No one to care—not a deuce of a bit~ 
Whether I’m warm or cold! 


Long ago, long ago! child that you were, 
Would you were by me here! 

Sitting, for instance, in that loll chair, 
With a laugh in your eyes so dear. 


Long ago, long ago! where is the dream ? 
Eveu that leaves me now ! 
Losfng you, love, with your hair’s long stream 


1 


And yet as the Lord hears me, I thought so then. 
The truth is, that there are times when Iam not— 
sane. I am not a thief—not before God; but I 
| am—mad at times.” 
These last words he spoke very slowly, in a 
whisper—without excitement, indeed—with a 
composure which was horrible to witness. And 
what he said was the more terrible because she 
was so well convinced of the truth of his words. 
Of course he was no thief. She wanted no one to 
tell her that. As he himself had expressed it, he 
was no thief before God, however the money 
might have come into his possession. That there 
were times when his reason, once so fine and clear, 
could not act—could not be trusted to guide him 
right, she had gradually come to know with fear 
and trembling. But he himself had never before 
hinted his own consciousness of this calamity. 
Indeed, he had been so unwilling to speak of him- 
self and of his own state that she had been unable 
even to ask him a question about the money lest 
he should suspect that she suspected him. Now 


he was speaking—but _— with such heart- 
rending sadness, that she could hardly urge him 
to go on, 


You have sometimes been ill, Josiah, as any 
of us may be,” she said, “and that has been the 


cause.” 
“There are different kinds of sickness. There 





And the white of your pensive brow! 


‘Long ago, long ago! under the trees, 
Where at the morn there weep 

Women, with crosses, on bended knees, 
Charming you, child, in sleep! 

Long ago, long ago! gone, child, gone, 
Leaving me dreamless and lonely |— 


You are a saint, dear, if ever was one! 
You were my angel only ! 


THE LAST CHRONICLE OF 
BARSET. 


BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 








CHAPTER XIX.—WHERE DID IT COME FROM? 


Wares Christmas en come no emissary 
from the bishop appezred at Hogglestock to inter- 
fere with the ordinary performance of the day’s 
services, 

“I think we need fear no further disturbance,” 
Mr, Crawley said to his wife—and there was no 
further disturbance. 

On the day after his walk from Framley to Bar- 
chester, and from Barchester back to Hogglestock, 
Mr. Crawley had risen net much the worse for his 
labor, and had gradually given to his wife a full 
account of what had taken place. 

‘A poor, weak man,” he said, speaking of the 
bishop: ‘‘a poor, weak creature, and much to be 
pitied.” 

“*T have always heard that she was a violent 
woman.” 

“Very violent and very ignorant, and most 
intrusive withal.” 

** And you did not answer her a word ?” 

“At last my forbearance with her broke down, 
and I bade her mind her distaff.” 

. ‘* What—really ? Did you say those words to 
er?” 

“Nay: as for my exact words I cannot remem- 
ber them. I was thinking more of the words with 
which it might be — that I should answer the 
bishop. But I certai ly told her that she had 
better mind her distaff.’ 

* And how did sue behave then ?” 

“* I did not wait tosee. The bishop had spoken 
and I had replied; and why shouid I t to 
behold the woman’s violence? I had told him 
that he was wrong in law, and that I at least 
would not submit to usurped authority. There 
was nothing to kcep me longer, and so I went 
without much ceremony of leave-taking. There 
had been little ceremony of greeting on their 
part, and there was less in the ing of adieux 
= ame They had told me that I was a 

ie — 

“* No, Josiah—surely not eo? They did not use 
tnat very word?” 


is sicsness of the body and sickness of the heart 
and sickness of the spirit ; and then there is sick- 
| ness of the mind, the worst cf all.” 

une you, Josiah, it has chiefly been the 
i‘ With me, Mary, it has been all of them— 
| every one 3 my spirit is broken, and my mind bas 
not been able to keep its even tenor amidst the 
ruins. But I will strive. I will strive. I will 
strive still, And if God helps me, I will prevail.” 
Then he took up his hat and cloak and went forth 
among the lanes; and on this occasion his wife 
was glad that he should go alone. 

This occurred a day or two before Christmas, 
and Mrs. Crawley during those days said nothin 
more to her husband on the subject which he ha 
s0 unexpectedly discussed. She a ked him no 
questions about the money, or as to: ie possibility 
of his exercising his memory, nor did she counsel 
him to plead that the false excuses given by him 
for his possession of the check had been occa- 
sioned by the sad slip to which sorrow had in those 
days subjected his memory and his intellect. But 
the matter had always been on her mind. Might 
it not be her paramount duty to do something of 
this at the presentmoment? Might it not be that 
his acquittal or conviction would depend on what 
she might now learn from him? It was clear to 
her that he was brighter in spirit since his en- 
counter with the Proudies than he had ever been 
since the accusation had been first made against 
him, And she knew well that his present mood 
would not be of long continuance. He would fali 
, ane into his moody, silent ways, and then the 
chance of learning aught from him would be past, 
and, perhaps, for ever. 

He performed the Uhristmas services with noth- 
ing of special despondency in his tone or manner. 
and his wife thought that she had never heard 
him give the sacrament with more impressive dig- 
nity. After the service he stood a while at the 
churchyard gate, and exchanged a word of cour- 
tesy as to the season with such of the families of 
the farmers as had staid for the Lord’s supper. 

“*I waited at Framley for your reverenée till 
after six—so I did,” said Farmer Mangle. 

“*T kept the road, and walked the whole way,” 
said Mr. Crawley. ‘“‘I think I told you that I 
should not return to the mill. But I am not the 
less obliged by your great kindness,” 

“Say nowt o’ that,” said the farmer. “No 
doubt 
mill.” Nor did he think that the fib he was tell- 
ing was at all incompatible with the Holy Sacra- 
ment in which he had just taken a part. 

The Christmas dinner at the parsonage was not 
& repast that did much honor to the season, but it 
was a better dinner than the inhabitants of that 
house usually saw on the board before them. 
There was roast pork, and mince-pies, and a bottle 
of wine. As Mrs. Crawley with her own hand put 
the meat upon the table, and then, as was her 
custow in their house ied to cut it up, she 
looked at her husband's face to see whether he 





to a question, 


the bread and potatoes, had come in 4 basket 
from Framley Court. Pork had been sent instead 
of beef, pecenee Horns in the country, when ae 
kill their pigs, do sometimes give each other por 
but, do hot exthange joints of beef, when they 

theif oxen. All this was understood by Mrs. 
Crawley, but she almost wished that beef had been 
sent, because beef would have attracted less at- 
tention. He said, however, nothing to the meat ; 
but when his wife proposed to him fat he should 
eat a mince-pie, he resented it. 

“The bare food,” said he, “is bitter enough; 
coming, as it does; but that would choke ine,” 

She did, not pres jb biit ate otie herself, as 
otherWité her girl would have been forced also to 
Feftisé the dainty. 

hat evening, as soon as Jane was in bed, she 
resolved to ask him some further questions. 

**You will have a lawyer, Josiah—will you not ?” 
she said. 

** Why should I have a lawyer ?” 

‘* Because he would know what questions to ask, 
and how questions on the other side should be 
answered, 

“*T have no questions to ask, and there is -_ 
one way in which questions should be answere 
I have no money to pay alawyer:” =, 

** But, Josiah, in such a case as this, where your 
honor, aiid our very life depend upon it——” 

‘Depend upon what?” 

“On your acquittal.” 

“I shall not be acquitted. It is as well to look 
it in the face at once. Lawyer, or no lawyer, they 
will “ta = the moe i Were I u = ~ 
ury, tryin © case myself, knowin a 
fess now Hand as he said this he struck forth 
with his hands into the air—‘I think that I 
should say so myself. A lawyer will do no good. 
It is here. It is here.” And again he put his 
hands up to his head. 

_ So far she had been successful. At this moment 
it had, in truth, been her object to induce him to 
speak of his own memory, and not of the aid that 
a lawyer might give. Tue proposition of the 
lawyer had been brought in to introduce the sub- 


ect. 

“But, Josiah——” 

** Well 2” 

It was very hard for her to speak. She could 
not bear to torment him by any allusion to his 
own deficiencies. She could not endure to make 
him think that she suspected him of any frailty 
either in intellect or thought. Wife-like, she de- 
sired to worship him, and that he should know 
that she worshiped him, But if a word might 
save him! 

** Josiah, where did it come from ?” 

Yes,” said he; “yes; that is the question. 
Where did it come from ?”—and he turned sharp 
upon her, looking at her with all the power of his 
eyes. ‘ It is because I can not tell you where it 
came from that I ought to be—either in Be‘lam, 
as a@ madman, or in the county jail, as a thief.” 
The words were so dreadful to her that she could , 
not utter at the moment another syllable. ‘‘ How 
is a man—to think himself—fit—for a man’s work, 
when he cannot answer his wife such a plain 

uestion as that?” Then he paused again. ‘‘ They 
should take me to Bedlam at once—at once—at 
once. That would not disgrace the children as 
the jail will do.” : 

. Crawley could ask no further questions on 
that evening. 





CHAPTER XX.—WHAT MR. WALKER THOUGHT 
ABOUT IT. 


Ir had been memes to Mr. Robarts, the par- 
son of Framley, that he should endeavor to induce 
his old — Mr. Crawley, to employ a 
pwd to defend him at his trial, and Mr. Robarts 
had not forgotten the commission which he had 
undertaken. But there were difficulties in the 
matter of which he was well aware. In the first 
place Mr. Crawley was a man whom it had not at 
any time been easy to advise on matters private 
to himself; and, in the next place, this was a 
matter on which it was very hard to speak to the 
man implicated, let him be whom he would. Mr. 
Robarts had come round to the generally accepted 
idea tha' Mr. Crawley had obtained possession of 
the check er —soeing his friend in his 
own mind of theft, simply by egemns that he 
was wool-gathering when the check came in his 
way. But in — g to Mr. Crawley it would be 
necessary—so he thought—to pretend a convic- 
tion that Mr. Crawley was as innocent in fact as 
in intention. 

He had almost made up his mind to dash at the 
subject when he met Mr. Crawley walking through 
phew a A to Barchester, but he had abstained, 
chiefly because Mr. Crawley had been too quick 
for him, and had got away. After that he resolved 
that it would be ost useless for him to go to 
work unless he should be provided with a lawyer 
ready and willing to undertake the task; and as 
he was not so provided at present, he made up his 
mind that he would go into Silverbridge, and see 
Mr. Walker, the attorney there. Mr. Walker al- 
ways advised ee in those parts about every 
thing, and would be sure to know what would be 
the proper thing to be done in this case. So Mr. 
Robarts got into his gig, and drove himself into 
Silverbridge, passing very close to Mr. Crawley's 
house on his road. He drove at once to Mr. 
Walker’s office, and on arriving there found that 
the attorney was not at that moment within. But 
Mr. Winthrop was within. Would Mr. Robarts 
see Mr. Winthrop? Now, seeing Mr. Winthrop 
was a very different thing from seeing Mr. Walker, 
although the two gentlemen were partners. But 
still Mr. Robarts said that he would see Mr. Win- 
throp. Perhaps Mr. Walker might return while 
he was there. 

Is there an +. I can do for you, Mr. Ro- 
barts?” asked Mr. Winthrop. 

Mr. Robarts said that he wished to see Mr. 
Walker about that poor fellow Crawley. 

“Ah, yes; very sad case! So much Sadder 
being a clergyman, Mr. Robarts. We are really 
quite sorry for him; we are,indeed. We wouldn't 
have touched the case ourselves if we could have 
helped ourselves. We wouldn’t, indeed. But we 
are obliged to take all that business here. At any 
rate he’ll get nothing but fair usage from us.” 

“Tam sure ofthat. You don’t know whether 





had business at the mill—lots to do at the | 


he has employed any lawyer as yet to defend 
him ?” 


“TI can’t say. We don’t know, you know. I 
should say he had—probably some Barchester at- 
torney. Borleys & ampere in mesehester, are 
| very g very people, indeed ; for 
that sort rr Casiness. mean, Mr. Robarts. I 
don’t suppose they have much county property 
in their hands.” 

Mr. Robarts knew that Mr. Winthrop was a fool, 
and that he could get no useful advice from him. 
So he suggested that he would take his gig down 


to the inn, and call back again before long. 


** You'll find that Walker knows no more than I 


was scrutinizing the food with painful eye. It) do about it,” said Mr. Winthrop, “ but of course 
wae better that she should tell the truth at once 
than that she should be made to tell it, in answer 
Everything on the table, except 


he’ll be glad to see you if he happens to come in.” 
So Mr. Robarts went to the i put up his 
horse, and then, as be sauntered back up the 


street, met Mr. Walker coming out of the private 
door of his house, 
“I’ve been at home all the morning,” he 


| “but I’ve had a stiff job of work on hand, an 


told them to say in the office that I was not in, 
Seen Winthrop, have you? I don’t su he 
did know that I was here. The clerks often know 
more than the partners. About Mr. Crawley, is 
it? Come into my dining-room, Mr. Ro 
where we shall be alone. Yes; it is a bad case ; 
a 7 bad case, The fon be that anybod should 
ever have said anything about it. Lord bless me, 
if I'd been Soames 1’d have let him have the 
twenty pounds. Lord Lufton would never have 
allowed Soames to lose it.” 
pee J Mr. Soames wanted to find out the 
**Yes—that was just it. Soames couldn’t bear 
to think that he should be left in the dark, and 
then, when the poor man said that Soames had 
paid the check to him in the way of business—it 
was not odd that Soames’s back should have been 
up, was it? ty Robarts, I should have 
thought a deal about it before I should have 
brought such a man as Mr. Crawley before a bench 
of magistrates on that charge.” 
‘But between you and me, Mr. Walker, did he 
steal the money?” 
“Well, Mr. Robarts, you know how I am 
placed.” 
‘“* Mr. Crawley is my friend, and of course I want 
to assist him, I was under a great obligation to 
Mr. Crawley once, and I wish to befriend hi 
whether he took the neg or not, But I 
4 80 much better if I felt sure one way or the 
other,’ 
** Tf you ask me, I think he did take it.” 
** What !|—stole it?” 
“I think he knew it was not his own when he 
took it. You see I don’t think he meant to use it 
when he took it. He —— had some queer 
idea that Soames had en hard on him, or his 
lordship, and that the money was fairly his due. 
Then he kept the check by him till he was abso- 
lately badgered out of his life by the butcher u 
the street there. That was about the long 
the short of it, Mr, Robarts.” 
4 2 suppose so, And now what had he better 
oO ” 
“Well, if you ask me—— He is in very bad 
health, isn’t he ?” 
“No; I should say not. He walked to Barches- 
ter and back the other day.” 
“Did he? But he’s very queer, isn’t he?” 
“Very odd-mannered, indeed.” 
** And does and says all manner of odd things ?” 
‘I think you’d find the bishop would say so 
after that interview.” 
“ Well, if it would do any good you might have 
the bishop examined.” 
“Examined for what, Mr. Walker ?” 
‘It you could show, you know, that Crawley has 
got a bee in his bonnet ; that the mens sana is not 
there, in short—I think you might manage to 
have the trial postponed.” ’ 
“But somebody must take charge of this liv- 


ing.” 
% You parsons could oe that among you— 
you and the dean and archdeacon. The arch- 
deacon has got half-a-dozen curates about some- 
where, And then, after the assizes, Mr. Crawley 
might come to his senses ; and I think—mind it’s 
only an idea—but I think the committal might be 
quashed. It would have been temporary insanity, 
and, though mind I don’t give my word for it, 1 
think, he might go on and keep his living. I think 
so, Mr. Robarts. 

‘*That has never occurred to me.” 

“No—I dare say not. You see the difficulty is 
this. He’s so stifi-necked—will do ors him- 
self, Well, that will do for one proof of tempo- 
rary insanity. The real truth is, Mr. Robarts, he 
is as mad as a hatter.” 

‘Upon my word I’ve often thought so.” 

* And you wouldn’t mind saying so in evidence, 
would you? Well, you see, there is no helping 
such a man in any other way. He won’t even em- 
ploy a lawyer to defend him.” 

That was what I come to you about.” 

‘I’m told he won’t. Now a man must be mad 
who won’t employ a lawyer when he wants one, 
You see, the point we should gain would be this— 
if we tried to get him throuzh as being a little 
touched in the upper story—whatever we could do 
for him, we could do against his own will. The 
more he opposed us the stronger our case would 
be. He would swear he was not mad at all, and 
we should say that that was the greatest sign 
of his madness. But when I say we, of course I 
mean you. I must not appear in it.” 

“T wish you could, Mr. Walker.” 

“Of course I can’t; but that won’t make any 
difference.” 

**T suppose he must have a lawyer ?” 

“‘Yes, he must have a lawyer—or rather his 
friends must.” 

“* And who should employ him, ostensibly pd 

* Ah, there’s the difficulty. His wife wouldn’t do 
it, I suppose? Sbe couidn’t do him a better 
urn.’ 


— 


**He would never forgive her. 
never consent to act against him.’ 

**Could you interfere ?” 

“Tf necessary, I will; but I hardly know him 
well enough.” 

“Has he no father or mother, or uncles or 
aunts? He must have somebody belonging to 
him,” said Mr. Waiker. 

Then it oceurred to Mr. Robarts that Dean Ara- 
bin would be the proper person to interfere. Dean 
Arabin and Mr. Crawley had been intimate friends 
in early life, and Dean Arabin knew more of him 
than did any man, at least in those parts. 
this Mr. Robarts explained to Mr. Walker, and 
Mr. Walker agreed with him that the services of 
Dean Arabin should if possible be obtained, Mr. 
Robarts would at once write to Dean Arabin and 
explain at length all the circumstances of the 
case. 

“The worst of it is, he will hardly be home in 
time,” said Mr. Walker. “Perhaps he would 
come a little sooner if you were to press it ?” 

* But we could act in his name in his absence, 
I suppose—otf course with his authority ?” 

*“] wish he could be here a month before the 
assizes, Mr. Robarts. It would be better.” 

‘And in the meantime shall I say anything to 
Mr. Crawley, myself, about employing a lawyer?” 

“I think I would. If he turns upon you, as 
like enough he may, and abuse you, that will help 
us in one way. If he should consent, and perba 
he may, that would help us in the other way. I’m 
told that he’s been over and upset the whole 
coach at the palace.” 

**T shouldn't think the bishop got much out of 
him,” said the parson. 

“¥ don’t like Crawley the less for speaking his 
mind free to the bishop,” said the attorney, 
laughing. ‘“‘And he’ll speak it free to you, too, 
Mr. Robarts.” 

“He won't break any of my bones. Tell me, 
Mr. Walker, what lawyer shall I name to him ?” 
“You can’t have a better man than Mr. Mason, 


And she would — 





up the street there,” 
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- Wanthrop proposed Borleys at Barchester.” 
No, no, no. rleys & Bonstock are capital 
jem» to push a fellow through on a charge of 
orse-stealing, or to squeeze a man for a little 
money; but they are not the people for Mr. 
Crawley in such a case as this. Mason is a better 
Tan, and then Mason and I know each other.” 
Bn saying which Mr, Walker winked. 
ere was then a discussion between them 
whether Mr. Robarts should go at once to Mr. 
Mason ; but it was decided at last that he should 
see Mr. Crawley and also write to the dean before 
he did so, 6 dean might wish to employ 
bis own lawyer, and if so the double expense 
should be avoided. ‘Always remember, Mr. 
Robarts, that when you go into an attorney’s 
office door, you will have to pay for it, first or last. 
In here, you see the dingy old mahogany, bare as 
it is, makes you safe, r else it’s the salt-cellar, 
which will not allow itself to be polluted by six- 
and-eightpenny considerations, But there is the 
other kind of tax to be paid. You must go up 
and see Mrs. Walker, or you won’t have her help 
in this matter.” 
Mr. Walker returned to his work, either to some 
geivete den within his house, or to his office, and 
- Robarts was taken up-stairs to the drawing- 
room, There he found Mrs. Walker and her 
daughter, and Miss Anne Prettyman, who had 
just looked in, full of the story of Mr. Crawley’s 
walk to Barchester. Mr. Thuinble had seen one 
of Dr. Tempest’s cnratee, and had told the whole 
story—he, Mr. Thumble, having heard Mrs. 
Proudie’s version of what had occurred, and hav- 
ing, of course, drawn his own deJuctions from 
her premises. And it seemed that Mr. Crawley 
had been watched as he passed through the close 
out of Barchester. A minor canon had seen him 
and had dec'ared that he was going at the rate of 
a hunt, swinging his arms on high and speukin 
very loud, thouyh—as the minor canon said wit 
regret—the words were hardly audible. But 
there had been no doubt as to the man, Mr. 
Crawley’s old hat, and short rusty cloak, and dirty 
boots, had been duly observed and chronicled by 
he minor canon; and Mr. Thumble had been 
enabled to pe together a not altogether false 
pieture of what occurred. As soon as the greet- 
ings between Mr. Robarts and the ladies had been 
made, Miss Anne Prettyman broke out again, just 
where she had left off when Mr. Robarts cauie in. 
“They say that Mrs, Proudie declared that she 
will have him sent to Botany Bay!” 
. “Luckily Mrs, Proudie won’t have much to do 
in the matter,” said Miss Walker, who ranged 
herself as to church matters in ranks altogether 
PR eed to those commanded by Mrs. Proudie, 
‘She will have nothing to do with it, my dear,” 


said Mrs, Walker ; ‘and I dare say Mrs. Proudie | 
ve not foolish enough to say anything of the | 


‘**Mamma, she would be fool enough to say any- 
thing. Would she not, Mr. Robarts ?” 

* You forget, Miss Walker, that Mrs. Proudie is 
in authority over me.” 

“So she is, for the matter of that,” said the 
Yonns lady ; “‘ but I know very well what you 
hink of her, and say of her, too, at Framley. 
Your triend, Lady Lufton, loves her dearly. I 
wish I could have been hidden behind a curtain 
= the palace, to hear what Mr. Crawley said to 
er. ” 


“Mr, Smillie declares,” said Miss Anne Pretty- 
man, “that the bishop has been ill ever since. 
. Smillie went over to his mother’s at Barches- 
ter for Christmas, and took part of the cathedral 
duty, and we had Mr. Spooner over here in his 
face. So Mr. Smillie of course heard all about 
t. Only fancy, poor My. Crawley walking all 
the way from Hogglesatock to Barchester and 
back ; and I'm told he had hardly a shoe to his foot ! 
Is it not a shame, Mr. Robarts?” 

“*T don’t think it was quite so bad as you say, 
Miss Prettyman; but, upon the whole, I do think 
itisashame. But what can we do?” 

“*T suppose there are tithes at Hogglestock. 
Why are they not given up to the church, as they 
ought to be?” 

**My dear Miss Prettyman, that is a very large 
subject, and I am afraid it cannot be settled in 
time to relieve our poor friend from his distress.” 
Then Mr, Robarts escaped from the ladies in Mr. 
Walker’s house, who, as it seemed to him, were 
touching upon dangerous ground, and went 
back to the yard of the George Inn for his gig— 
the George and Vulture it was properly called 
and wes the house in which the magistrates had 
sat when they committed Mr, Crawley for trial. 

** Footed it every inch of the way, blowed if he 
didn;t,” the hostier was saying to a gentleman’s 
groom, whom Mr. Robarts recognized to be the 
servant of his friend, Major Grantiy; and Mr. 
Robarts knew that they were also talking about 
Mr. Crawley. Everybody in the country was talk- 
ing about Mr. Crawley. 
there was no other subject of discourse. Lady 
Lufton, the dowager, was full of it, being firmly 
convinced that Mr. Crawley was innocent, because 
the bishop was supposed to regard him as guilty. 
There had been a family conclave held at rramley 
Court over that basket of provisions which had 
been sent for the Christmas cheer of the Hoggle- 
stock parsonage, each of the three Indies—the 
Lady Luftons and Mrs. Robarts—having special 
views of their own. How the pork had been sub- 
stituted for the beef by old Lady Lufton, young 
Lady Lufton thinking that after all the beet 
would be less dangerous, and how a small 
turkey had been rashly suggested by Mrs. 
Robarts, and how certain smali articles had been 
inserted in the bottom of the basket, which Mrs. 
Crawley had never shown to her husband, need 
not here be told at length. But Mr. Robarts, as 
he heard the two grooms talking about Mr. 
Crawley, began to tecl that Mr. Crawley had 
achieved at least celebrity. 

The groom touched his hat as Mr. Robarts 
walked up. 

“Has the major returned home yet?” Mr. 
Robarts asked. ; 

The groom said that his master was still at 
Plumstead, and that he was to go over to Plum- 
stead to fetch the major and Miss Edith in a day 
ortwo. Then Mr. Robarts got into his gig, and 
as he drove out of tiie yard he heard the words of 
the men as they returned to the same subject. 

“Footed it all the way,” said one, ‘And 

et he’s a gen’leman, too,” said the other. Mr. 
barts thought of this as ie drove on, intending 

to call at Hogglestock on that very day on his 
way home. It was undoubtedly the fact that Mr. 
Crawley was 9" to be a gentleman by all 
who knew him, high or low, rich or poor, by 
those who thought well of him, and by those 
who thought ill. These grooms, who had been 
telling 
be tried as a thief, had been consirained to walk 
from Hogglestock to Barchester and back, be- 
cause he could not afford to travel in any other 
way, and that his boots were cracked and bis 
clothes ragged, and still known hi to be a gen- 
tleman! Nobody doubted; not even they who 
thought he had stolen the money. My. Robarts 


bimeelf was certain of it, and told himself that | waiting in the cold.” 


At home, at Framley, | 


each other that this parson, who was to | 


|. * The horse won’t mind it a bit,” said Mr. 


he knew it by evidences which his own education 
made clear to him, But how was it that the 
grooms knew it? For my part I think that there 
ate no better judges of the article than the 
grooms. 

Thinking still of all which he had heard, Mr. 
Robarts found himself at Mr, Crawley’s gate at 
Hogglestock, 





CHAPTER XXI,-—MR, ROBARTS ON HIS EMBASSY, 


Mr. Robants was not altogether easy in his 
mind ag he eppreages Mr. Crawley’s house. He 
was aware that the task before him was a ve 
difficult one, and he had not confidence in himself 
that he was exactly the man fitted for the per- 
formance of such a task. He was a little afraid of 


that the man had a power of ascendency with 


fully. 
Mr. Crawley, and had been cowed by the rebuke ; 
and though there was no touch of rancor in his 
heart on this account, no slightest remainin 
venom, but rather increased res;ect and friend. 
ship, still he was unable to overcome the remem- 
brance of the scene in which the perpetual curate 
of Hogglestock had undoubtedly find the mastery 
ofhim. So, when two dogs have fougit and one 
has conquered, tle conquered dog will always 
show an unconscious submission to the con- 
queror. 

He hailed a boy on the road as he drew near to 
the house, knowing that he would find no one at 
the parsonage to hold his horse for him, and was 
thus able without delay to walk through the gar- 
den and knock at the door. ‘ Papa was not at 
home,” Jane said. ‘Papa was at the school. 
But papa would certainly be summoned. She her- 
self would run across to the school if Mr. Robarts 
would come in.” So Mr. Robarts entered, and 
found Mrs, Crawley in the sitting room. Mr. 
Crawley would be in directly, she said. And then 
hurrying on to the subject with confused haste, 
in order that a word or two might be spoken be- 
fore her husband came back, she expressed her 
thanks and his for the good things which had 
been sent to them at Christmas-tide. 

“It’s old Lady Lufton’s doings,” said Mr. 
Robarts, trying to laugh the matter over. 

**T knew that it came from Framley, Mr. Robarts, 
and I know how good you all are there. 1 have 
not written to thank Lady Lufton. I thought it 
better not to write. Your sister will understand 
why, if no one else does, But you will tell them 
from me, I am sure, that it was as they intended, 
a comfort to us, Your sister knows too much of 
us for me to suppose that our great poverty can 
Le secret from her. And as far as I am concerned, 
I do not now much care who knows it.” 

“There is no disgrace in not being rich,” said 
Mr. Robarts, 

**No; and the feeling of disgrace which does 
attach itself to being so poor as we are is dead- 
ened by the actual sufiering which such povert 
brings with it. At least it has become so wit 
me. I am not ashamed to say that I am very 
grateful for what you all have done for us at 
Framley. But you must not say anything to him 
about that.” 

‘* Of course I will not, Mrs. Crawley.” 

** lis spirit is higher than mine, I think, and 
he suffers more from the natural disinclination 
which we all have to receiving alms, Are you 
going to speak to him about this affair of the— 
check, Mr. Robarts ?” 

“T am going to ask him to put his cage into 
some lawyer's hands.” 

**Oh, I wish he would!” 

* And will he not?” 

. lt is very kind of you, your coming to ask him, 
ve ae 

Has he so strong an objection ?” 

** He will tell you that he has no money to pay 
a lawyer.” 

**But surely if he were convinced that it was 
absolutely necessary for the vindication of his 
innocence, he would submit to charge himself with 
an expense so necessary, not only for himself, but 
for his family ?” 5 

** He will say it ought not to be necessary. You 
know, Mr. Robarts, that in some respects he is 
not hike other men. You will not let what I say 
of him set you against him ?” 

**Tudeed, no,” 

‘It is most kind of you to make the attempt. 
He will be here directly, and when he comes I will 
leave you together.” 

While she was yet _» his step was heard 
along the gravel path, and he hurried into the 
room with quick steps. 

“I crave your pardon, Mr. Robarts,” he said, 
“that I should keep you waiting.” 

Now Mr. Robarts had not been there ten min- 
utes, and any such asking of pardon was hardly 
necessary. Andeven in his own house, Mr. Craw- 
ley affected a mock humility, as though either 
through his own debasement, or because of the 
superior station of the other clergyman, he were 
not entitled to put himself on an equal footing 
with his visitor. He would not have shaken hands 
with Mr. Robarts—intending to indicate that he 
did not presume to do so while the present aceu- 
sation was banging over him—had not the action 
been forced upon him, And then there was some- 
thing of a protest in his manner, as though re- 
monstrating against a thing that was unbecom- 
ing to him, Mr. Robarts, without analyzing it, 
understood it all, and knew that behind the 
humility there was a crushing pride—a pride 
which, in all probability, would rise up and crush 
him before he could get himself out of the room 
again. It was, perhaps, after all a question 
whether the man was not served rightly.by the 
extremities to which he was reduced. There was 
something radically wrong within him, which had 
put him into antagonism with all the world, and 
which produced these never-dying grievances. 
There were many clergymen in the country with 
incomes as small as that which had fallen to the 
lot of Mr, Crawley, but they managed to get on 
without displaying their sores as Mr. Crawley dis- 
played his. ‘hey did not wear their old rusty 
cloaks with all that ostentatious bitterness of pov- 
erty which seemed to belong to that garment when 
displayed on Mr. Crawley’s shoulders, Such, for 
a moment, were Mr. Robarts’s thoughts, and he 
| almost repented himself of his present mission. 
| But then he thought of Mrs. Crawley, and re- 

membering that her sufferings were at any rate 
undeserved, determined that he would persevere. 
Mrs. Crawley disappeared almost as soon as 
| her husband appeared, and Mr. Robarts found 
himself standing in front of his friend, who re- 
mained fixed on the spot, with his hands folded 
over each other, and his neck slightly bent for- 
ward, in token also of humility. 

“*T regret,” he said, “that your horse should 
be leit there, exposed to the inclemency of the 
weather; but——” 











Robarts. 


‘**A parson’s horse is like a butcher’s, 
and knows that he mustn’t be 
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particular about | 





“T nevet have had one myself,” said Mr. Oraw- 


€ . 

Now Mr. Robarts had had more hotses than 
one before now, and had beet thotight by some 
to have incurred greater expensé thar was befit- 
ting in his stable comforts. The eubjett, there- 
fore, was a sore one, and he was worried a littlé, 

“ff just wanted to say a few words to you Craws 
ley,” he said, “and if I am not occupying 
much of your time——” . 

si tied time is altogether at your disposal. Will 
you be sefited 7” 

Then Mr, Robarta sat Gown, and swin his 


hat between his legs, bethought himself how he 
should begin his work. 

“We had the archdeacon over at F y the 
other day,” he said. “Of course you the 


Mr. Crawley, acknowledging tacitly to himself | archdeacon ?” 


“T never had the advantage of any acquaint- 


which he would hardly be able to cope success | ante With Dr, Grantly; Of course I know him well 
In old days he had once been rebuked by | by name, and als) petaonally—that is, by sight.” 


** And by character ?” 

“Nay, I can hardly say e0 much 68 that, But I 
am aware that his name stands high with thany 
of his order.” 

“ Exactly ; that is what I mean. You know that 
his judgment is thought more of in clerical mat- 
ters than ~ | other ag hg in the county?” 


** By a certain r. Robarts.” 

«Well, yes. they don't think much of hit, 1 
suppose, at the palace, But that won’t lower him 
in your estimation.” 

=a by no means wish to derogate from Dr. 
Grantly’s high position in his own archdeaconry— 
to which, as you are aware, I am not attached— 
nor to criticise his conduct in any respect. It 
would be unbecoming in me to do so. But I can- 
not accept it as a point in a cleryman’s favor that 
he should be opposed to his oy 

Now this was much for Mr. Robarts, After 


all that he had heard of the visit paid by Mr. 
Crawley to the palace, of the venom displayed by 
Mrs. Proudie on that occasion, and of the abso- 


lute want of subordination to Episcopal authority 
which Mr, Crawley himself was enppoest to have 
shown, Mr. Robarts did feel it hard that his friend 
the archdeacon should be snubbed in this way be- 
cause he was deficient in reverence for his bishop. 

“*T thought, Crawley,” he said, “‘that you your- 
self were inclined to dispute orders coming to you 
from the palace. ‘The world at least says as much 
concerning you.” 

‘* What the world says of me I have learned to 
disregard very much, Mr. Robarts. But I hope 
that I shall never apn f the authority of the 
church when properly and legally exercised.” 

‘“* T hope with all my heart you never will, nor I 
either. And the archdeacon, who knows to the 
breadth of a hair what a bishop ought to do, and 
what he ought not, and what Le may do, and what 
he may not, will, I should say, be the last man in 
England to sin in that way.” 

“Very probably. Iam far from contradictin 
you there. Pray, understand Mr. Robarts, that 
bring no accusation against the archde:con. Why 
should I?” 

“*T didn’t mean to discuss him at all.” 

**Nor did I, Mr. Robarts.” 

**T only mentioned his rame, because, as I said, 
he was over with us the other day at Framley, 
and we were all talking about your affair.” 

** My affair!” said Mr. Crawley. And then came 
a frown upon his brow, anda gleam of fire into 
his eye, which eflectually banished that look of 
extreme qn A which he had assumed. ‘“ And 
may ot why the archdeacon was discussing my 
affair?” 

‘*Simply from the kindness which he bears to 

ou,” 

‘“‘T am grateful for the archdeacon’s kindness, 
as a man is bound to be ror any kindness, whether 
displayed wisely or unwisely. But it seems to me 
that my affair, as you call it, Mr. Robarts, is of 
that nature that they who wish well to me will 
better further their wishes by silence than by any 
discussion,” 

“Then I cannot agree with you.” 

Mr. Ss mpeg! shrugged his shoulders, opened 
his hands a little, and then closed them, and 
bowed his head. He could not have declared more 
clearly by any words that he differed altogether 
from Mr. Robarts, and that as the subject was 
one 80 peculiarly his own, he had a right to ex- 
pect that his opinion should be allowed to prevail 
against that of any other person. 

“If you come to that, you know, how is any- 
body’s tongue to be stopped ?” 

“That vain tongues cannot be stopped, Iam 
well aware. Ido not expect that people’s tongues 
should be stopped. I am not saying what men 
will do, but what good wishes should dictate.” 

‘* Well, perhaps you’!l hear me out for a minute.” 
Mr. Crawley again bowed his head. ‘ Whether 
we were wise or unwise, we were discussing this 
affair.” 

** Whether I stole Mr. Soames’s money ?” 

**No; nobody supposed for a moment you had 
stolen it.” 

‘*‘T cannot understand how they should suppose 
anything else, knowing, as they do, that the 
magistrates have committed me for the theft. 
This took place at Framley, you say, and probably 
in Lord Lutfton’s presence?’ 

** Exactly.” 

** And Lord Lufton was chairman at the sittin 
of the magistrates at which I was committe 
How can it be that he should think otherwise ?” 

‘‘Tam sure he has not an idea that you were 
guilty. Nor yet has Dr, Thorne, who was also 
one ot the magistrates. I don’t suppose one of 
them then thought so.” 

‘Then their action, to say the least of it, was 
very strange.” 

“Tt was all because you had nobody to manage 
it for you. I thoroughly beiieve that if you had 
placed the matter in the hands of a good lawyer, 
you would never have heard a word more about it. 
That seems to be the opinion of everybody I speak 
to on the subject.” 

* Then in this country a man is to be punished 
or not, according to his ability to fee a lawyer ?” 

“T am not talking about punishment.” 

* And presuming an innocent man to have the 
ability and not the will to do so, he is to be pun- 
ished, to be ruined.root and branch, self and 
family, character and pocket, simply because, 
knowing his own innocence, he does not choose to 
depend on the mercenary skill of a man whose 
trade he abhors for the establishment of that which 
should be clear as the sun at noonday! You say 
I am innocent, and yet you tell me I am to be 
condemned as a guilty man, have my gown taken 
from me, be torn from my wife and children, be 
disgraced before the eyes of all men, and be made 
a byword and a thirg horrible to be mentioned, 
because I will not fee an attorney to fee another 
man to come and lie on my behalf, to browbeat 
witnesses, to make false appeals, and, perhaps, 
shed false tears in defending me. You have come 
to me, asking me to do this, if I understand you, 
— me that the archdeacon would so advise 
me ?” 

* That is my object.” 


Mr. Crawley, as he bad spoken, had, in his 


Yehemence, risen from his seat, and Mr. lobarte 
was also standing. 

“Then tell the archdeacon,” said Mr. Crawley, 
“that I will have none of his advice. I will have 
no one there paid by me to obstruct the course of 
justice or to hoodwink a jury. I have been ip 
courts of law, and know what is the work for 
Which these gentlemen are hired. I will have 
none of 1t, and I will thank ty to tell the arch- 
deacoti so, with my respectful acknowledgments 
of his consideration and condescension. I say 
nothing as to my own innocence or my own sult. 
But I do say that if I am dragged before that 
tri an innocent man, and am falsely declared 
to be guilty because I lack money to bribe 
lawyer to speak for me, then the laws of this 
country deserve but little of that reverence which 
we are accustomed to pay to them. And if I be 
guilty——" 

“No supposes yor to be guilt: 

Nobody supposes 


Mr. Crawley, 


altogeth Conia a napus except by 
ether ignoring the inten Upto " 
the r tition of words, and & slight raising of 


guilt by hiring 


: “ ; 
his voice, “‘I will not add og | to disprove a 


any one to prove a false or 
truth.” . 
: “T am sorry that you should say 80, Mr. Craw- 
ey. 

Ni ak according to what light I hav.’ Mr. 
Robarte ; and if I have been over-warm with ».0U 
=e am conscious that I have been in fault i 
that dire¢tion—I must pray you to remember that 
I am somewhat hardly tried. My sorrows and 
troubles are so great that they rise against me 
and disturb me, and drive me on whither I would 
not be driven.” 

“ But, my friend, is not that just the reason why 
you should trust in this matter to some cne who 
can be more calm than yourself?” 

“T cannot trust 1o any one in a matter of con- 
science. To do as you would have me is to me 
wrong. Shall I do wrong because I am unheppy ? 

“You should cease to think it wrong whda 80 
advised by persons you can trust.” ; 

“Tcan trust no one with my own conscience 
not even the archdeacon, great as he is.” . 

‘““The archdeacon has meant only well to you. 

“T will presume so. I will believe so. I do 
think so, Tell the archdeacon from me that I 
humbly thank him—that, in a matter of church 
question I might robably submit my judgment 
to his, even though he might have no aut ,ority 
over me, knowing, a8 I do, that in such matters 
his experience has been great. Tell him, also, 
that though I would fain that this unfortunate 
affair might burden the tongue of none among 
my neighbbors—at least till I shall have stood 
before the judge to receive the verdict of the jury, 
and if needful, his lordship’s sentence—still, 1 am 
convinced that in what he has spoken, as aleo in 
what he has done, he has not yielded to the idle- 
ness of gossip, but has exercised his judgment 
with intended 1 kindness.” ’ 

‘* He has certainly intended to do you 4 service i 
and as for its not being talked about, that is ou 
of the question.” 

“As for yourself, Mr. Robarts, whom I have 
ever regarded as a friend since circumstances 
brought me into your neighborhood —for you, 
whose sister I love tenderly in past memory of 
kindness, though now she is removed 80 far above 
my sphere, as to make it unfit that I should call 
her my friend-——” 

**She does not think so at all.” 

“‘ For yourself, as I was saying, pray believe mé 
that, though from the roughness of my manner, 
being now unused to social intercourse, I seem to 
be ungracious and forbidding, I am grateful and 
| mindful, and that in the tablets of my heart I 

have written you down as one whom I could 
trust, were it given me to trust in men and 
women.” 

Then he turned round, with his face to the wall 
and bis back to his visitor, and so remained till 
Mr. Robarts had left him. 

“At any rate, I wish you well through your 
trouble,” said Robarts ; and as he spoke he found 
that his own words were nearly choked by a sob 
that was rising in his throat. 

He went away without another word, and got 
out to his gig without seeing Mrs. Crawley. 
During one period of the interview he had been 
very angry with the man—so angry as to make 
him almost declare to himself that he would take 
noe more trouble on his behalf. Then he had been 
brought to acknowledge that Mr. Walker was 
right, and that Crawley was certainly mad. He 
was so mad, so far removed from the dominion of 
sound sense that no jury could say that he was 
guilty and that he ought to be punished for his 
guilt. Ané, as he so resolved, he could not but 
ask himse.f the question, whether the charge 
of the ‘= ought to be left in the hands of such 
aman? But at last, just before he went, these 
feelings and these convictions gave way to pity, 
and he remembered simply the troubles whic 
seemed to have been heaped on the head of this 
poor victim to misfortune. As he drove home he 
resolved that there was nothing for him to do but 
to write to the dean. It was known to all who 
knew them both that the dean and Mr. Crawle 
had lived together in the closest intimacy at col- 
lege, and that that friendship had been main- 
tained through life; though, from the peculiarity 
of Mr. Crawley’s character, the two bad not been 
much together of late years. Seeing how — 
were going now, and hearing how pitiful was the 
plight in which Mr. Crawley was placed, the dean 
would, no doubt, feel it his duty to hasten his 
return to England. He was believed to be at this 
moment in Jerusalem, and it would be long before 
a letter could reach him ; but there still wanted 
three months to the assizes, and his return might 
be probably effected before the end of February.” 

**T never was so distressed in all my life,’’ Mark 
Robarts said to his wife. 

** And you think that you have done no good?” 

* Only this, that I have convinced myself that 
the poor man is not responsible for what he does, 
and that for her sake as well as for his own, some 
person should be enabled to interfere for his pro- 
tection.” 

Then he told Mrs. Robarts what Mr. Walker 
had said; also the message which Mr. Crawley 
had sent to the archdeacon. But they both agreed 
that that message need not be sent on any 

er, 





Warre Ants 1x Inpia.—I must mention one 
more circumstance that is curious, and to be met witn 
in most stations during the rains, namely, the eruptions 
of winged ants that visit us. These take place ¢ ne 
rally about sundown, end if you sit down to witch unr, 
the effect is very curious; from a little hole in the ear:h 
astream of winged ants issues iorth with a rapidiiy 
and volume quite surprising; they make their way to 
every lighted p and candie, and rapidly £11 the room, 
covering the floor, the walls and tables in a way (hit 





must be seen to be believed. If dinner happens to be 
on the table, it must be covered up and left, au . every 
light removed from the room, while it is cleared by the 
| broom from these unwe!cunue Visitors aud thir w $, 


for they drop their wings al] about the ; lace and ure, 
| almost as soon as they have succeeded in estabilsehing 
| themselves in the house. 




















IN THE STOCKS. 

‘Tus illustration, taken 
from a photograph upon the 
spot, shows the style of pun- 
ishment still m vogue in 
Havana, Cuba. Barbarous 
as it seems, we must re- 
member that it is hardly two 
generations since it was in 
use among ourselves. The 
general progress of society 
is nowhere shown to better 
advantage than in the gra- 
dual abandonment of the 
brutal and savage spirit of 
torture which characterized 
the whole theory of punish- 
ment in “the good old 
times.”” Though there is still 
opportunity for vast im- 
provement in the treatment 
of those who render them- 
selves amenable to the law, 
yet, judging from the past, 
we cannot but believe that 
society is on the right path, 
and will eventually find that 
the cause of true wisdom 
lies in eliminating from pun- 
ishment all sentiment of re- 
venge, and devoting all its 
energy to the prevention ot 
crime, in order to avoid the 
necessity of punishment in 
the future. 


The Itinerant Cobbler. 

Tuts illustration is 
from a sketch made by 
our special artist in New 
Orleans—from a favorable 
specimen of a large body of 
public characters who are 
to be found in that Southern 
city. They take up their 
stations on the street cor- 
ners, and may be seen busily 
plying the secrets of their 
craft during ali hours of the 
day. The system has at least the advantage of cheap- 
ness, and now that the season is becoming propitious 
and the rent question is still threatening, it would be 
well perhaps to introduce it into this city. Such an 
innovation would give variety and life to the mono- 
tonous respectability of our streets, and why a shoe- 
maker has not as good a right to the sidewalk as an 
apple woman for the display of her wares, or a drygoods 
dealer for the packing of his cases, it would be difficult to 
say. This individual scene was sketched at the corner of 
Toulouse and Chartres streets, from an old Frenchman 
with a night-cap on bis head, and suffering trom a club- 
foot. 








LORILLARD’S TOBACCO WAREHOUSE 
AND FACTORY. 


Or the millions in this country who use 
tobacco in its various shapes, every one knows that it is 
a vegetable product, but very few have ever seen the 
various processes it has to go through be fore it reaches 
them in the shape they prefer. To all such, our series 
of illustrations will prove interesting. We will take a 
hogshead of tobacco as it arrives at the factory, after 
having been raised, picked, ripened, seasoned, made 
into bundles called “‘hands,’’ and packed. Entering the 
yard in the factory in Wooster street, we notice long 
sheds full of hogsheads of tobacco which have been 
brought from the governmert store-houses. One of 
‘These hogsheads is rolled into the 

SORTING ROOM 

the basement of the factory, and broken open, when 
the tobacco comes out in great chases, five feet in 
diameter, by one and two feet thick. The tobacco has 
been packed into the hogshead in regular layers, the 
stalk of the “ hands,’’ as they are called, or bunches of 
leaves, pointing toward the circumference of the hogs- 
head, while the ends point toward the centre. Men 
seated on stools separate the hands, picking the light- 
colored from the dark, and the better quality from the 
poorer. After the tobacco has been sorted, that which 
is to be used for fine-cut tobacco is taken to the 

CASING ROOM. 

The process of ‘“‘casing’’ consists of dipping the 
leaves of tobacco in a preparation of salt and water, 
black licorice and sugar. A large vat of this prepara- 
tion stands in the room, looking much like a poor 
quality of molasses; the leaves of the tobacco are dipped 
into it, when thay are placed in an inclined trough io 
drain, the stalk of the leaf up and the end down. After 
they have dripped sufficiently, they are sent to the 

STRIPPING ROOM, 

Something like 160 women and girls are here em- 
ployed stripping the stems from the tobacco leaf. Each 
woman is seated in a little square box or bin, a heap of 
tobacco leaves at her right, a heap of stems in front, 
and the stripped leaves at the left. These boxes, or 
bins, are arranged in tiers, one over the other, so that 
those women who work in tke second tier have to go 
up a short ladder to reach their work. They are packed 
very closely together, but seem to enjoy themselves, 
laughing, singing, talking. The work does not look 
very clean, for the sagar, black licorice and brine with 
which the leaves are covered, blackens the hands, arms, 
dresses, floor and everything else, with a thick, dark 
coat. The tobacco leaves having been stripped of their 
stems, they are taken to the 

CUTTING ROOM. 


Chewing tobacco must be so cut that it shall have 
long fibres, hanging together like cotton or wool. To 
accomplish this the leaves are put into a cutting 
machine, where they come in contact with a revolving 
knite whch runs at a speed of 700 revolulions a minute! 
The leaves are pressed firmly together into a sort of a 
chase about ten inches wide by four deep, and some 
two or three feet long. The end of this chase is pushed 
by an endless chain against the revolving knife, and the 
fibres of tobacco fall into a box below. One machine 
will cut 1,000 poundsaday. A chase weighing perhaps 
thirty or forty pounds will run through the machioe in 
about fifty seconds! It requires a very sharp knife to 


do this cutting, and a new edge has to be put upon the | 


knife for each chase. As it only takes fifty seconds to 
use up the knife, and as twelve machines are constantly 
at this work, no less than three men sit from morning 
until night before large revolving stones grinding 
knives. If any of the tobacco fibres are broken during 
the process of cutting, they must be separated from the 





‘‘IN THE STOCKS.”—FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY C. D. FREDRICKS, HAVANA, 


long ones. This process is called dressing or s) king, 
and is partly accomplished by hand and part.y by 
machinery. 

| SHAKING OUT. 


Long line-like benches extend the whole length of | 


the room, with men standing before them shaking heaps 

of tobacco in their hands, tossing it gently up first with 
| the right and then with the left hand, the broken fibres 
| falling in a shower beneath. The centre of the room is 
| filled with immense boxes, each holding some 400 
| pounds of tobacco, covered over with blue army blank- 
ets. Large heaps of the cut tobacco lie upon the floor, 
| from which men pitch barn-yard forks full in the pro- 
cess of filling half barrels and barrels. The half barrels 
are all lined with brown paper, and contain from thirty 
to thirty-five pounds each, 


SPREADING OUT ON SCREENS. 

After the tobacco has been cut it is in a green or moist 
condition and is taken to immense rooms heated by 
steam-pipes to a temperature of ninety or one hundred 
degrees. The fine-cut tobacco is spread out on canvas 
or muslin screens, much as the housewife spreads cot- 


screens are four feet wide by five and a half long, hold- 





screens are put in large racks. They are filled each day 
and the dryings take place during the night, 


ton upon the bed-cover she is about to quilt. The 


ing from six to eight pounds of tobacco each. The | 


PACKING SMOKING TOBACCO IN BAGS. 
; The tobacco being now ready, is packed into bags 
| which are then sewed up by girls. As fast as the bags 
| are filled and sewed up they are flattened out by a wo 
man who pounds them with a wooden paddle and paste 
on the label. 


PACKING CHEWING-TOBACCO IN PAPERS. 
A girl stands before a trough of tobacco which is to be 
packed; it hus all been weighed out, and there is just 
enough to fill one gross of papers. At her right hand 
there is a heap of tir-foil sheets, cut according to the 
size of the package, and if a sheet of white paper is to 
come between the tobacco and the foil, then a heap of 
paper is placed beside the tin-foil, A wooden mold, 
just the size of the package, stands before the fire, and 
| into this a tin tunnel or mold is thrust. The girl slips 
a sheet of white paper on to a sheet of the tin-foil; she 
hen folds it over the nose of the tin mold, and thrusts 
he whole into the wooden mold, then putting a hand- 
ful of the tobacco into the mouth of the tunnel, or tin 
mold, she thrusts it down into the wooden mold with a 
stopper; withdrawing the stopper and tin iold, the 
tobacco is left in the paper, the open end is immediately 
} doubled down, when it is taken from the wooden mold 
and placed in a heap with the other packages. 
| In the manufacture of snuff, a somewhat different 
| process is used, The tobacco for snuff is first run 
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\ THE ITINERANT COBBLER.—FROM A SKETCH BY JAS. E. TAYLOR. 


| Ladies’ Twist, 








through a cutting machine 
which divides it into coarse 
pieces; these are then taken 
to the . 
CURING HOUSE. 


Here it is placed in im- 
mense bins, and moistened 
with salt water, where it is 
left for a long time to cure 
or ferment. It has to be 
turned every week or two, 
When the curing process has 
progressed far enough, it igs 
then dried and sent to the 
mill for 

GRINDING SNUFF. 


On its return from there, 
it has to go through the 
process of 


SIFTING SNUFY, 


or of rubbing down, as it 
is denominated, being run 
through a machine sieve. It 
is then put into large bins 
and wet with a very strong 
brine, sprinkled upon it as 
a gardener would water his 
flowers. Being mixed until 
it is all of the same mois- 
ture, it is then taken to the 
store-rooms and put away in 
bins six feet deep by tour 
wide, and nine feet high. It 
remains in these bins until 
it 1s scented and ready to be 
packed in bladders. 

The Warehouse and Sales- 
rooms are also illustrated in 
our series. They are at Nos, 
16 and 18 Chambers street. 

Framed and hung up in 
the oflice, is a copy of the 
Daily Advertiser of June 30, 
1789, from which we copy 
the following advertisement 
of the firm: 

** Tobacco and snuff of the 
best quality and flavor at the 
munufactory, No. 4 Chatham street, near the jail, by 

PETER AND GEORGE LORILLARD, 
where may be found as follows: 
Cut Tobacco, Pig or Carrot do., 
Common Kite Foot do., Maccuba Snuff, 
Common Smoking do., Rappee, 
Cigars, Strasburg, 
Common Rappee, 
Scented Kappee of differ- 


| Pig do., 
Plag, ent kinds, 
Hog Tail, Switch. 


** The above tobacco and snuff will be sold reasonable 
and warranted as good as any on the continent. If not 
found to prove good any part of it may be returned, if 
not damaged, 

‘* N. B.—Proper allowance will be made to those that 


purchase a quantity.’’ 


The business, however, was commenced in 1760, and 
has now reached such enormous proportions, that the 
tax upon it amounts to more than a million of dollars a 
year. It has always remained in the family, who are 
now estimated to be worth twenty millions. 








Farries 1x Inenanp.—Fairies have, perhaps, 
had their abiding-place ionger in Ireland than in other 
countries. In Bretagne, traces ot the “‘ good people” 
are still perceptible. And along the banks of the silvery 
Rhine the attention of the traveler is directed to places 
and objects which manifest their power for good or 
evil. The steep craggy rock, pinnacled by the ruined 
castle, or cleft in twain by superhuman might, or 
removed to a distance from its original site, are pointed 
to as monuments of the power and agency of the fairies, 
Irish fairies were more circumscribed in their action, 
but their influence was more felt by the people. They 
punished any intrusion on their privacy and home- 
steads; but they liberally rewarded those who respected 
the places sacred to their gambols, and which were 
generally on the ‘‘streamlets’ banks, upon the green 
hill-side, round the grassy fort.’ Irisu fairies, shut 
out from intercourse with their European brethren by 
the insular position of their country, assimilated them- 
selves in their habits and customs to the peasantry. 
They married and gave in marriage. They procreated 
their species, they drank, danced, and fought as 
sprightly and as eagerly as the wildest Tipperary boys. 
Such was the belief entertained of them—and how 
often does a belief mirror forth the mental habits of 
the believer! Woe betide the mortal who spoke slight- 
ingly of or disbejieved in the ‘* good people!” they were 
suie to bide their time and have revenge. The skeptic 
or scoffer, returning from a wake or wedding, a 
christening or a pattern, belated, and a little the worse 
for liquor, was waylaid and punished; sometimes, 
“with tapers formed of the waxen thighs of bees, and 
lighted at the fiery glow-worm’s eyes,” they allured the 
hapless waytarer on, till he sank with a splash in a 
marsh or bog. Immersed to his neck, and with fairy 
lights playing along the waters of the marsh, and with 
fairy forms apparently flitting about him, the hapless 
being was ready to recant his errors, and proclaim his 
belief in fairy mythology. 


EarTuQuakes.—Some idea of the occasional 
amplitude of earthquike land-waves may be gathered 
from the testimony of Flint the geographer, who colla- 
ted evidence of the violent earthquake that devastated 
South Carolina in 1812. The forest adjacent to New 
Madrid presented, subsequent to the disturbance, a 
singular scene of confusion, the trees standing inclined 
in every direction, their tops matted and interlaced. 
When Sir Charles Lyell was traveling in this region, in 
March, 1846, Mr. Bringier, au engineer of New Orleans, 
stated that being on horseback near New Madrid when 
some of the severest shocks were experienced, he saw 
that as the waves advanced the trees beni down, and 
the next instant, while recovering their position, they 
often met the tops of trees similarly inclined, and we:e 
prevented righting themselves again. Accepting this 
testimony as reliable, the mind rises to a conception of 
the awful grandeur of rending and crashing sounds that 
must have roused the solitudes ot these dense primeval 
forests. Eye-witnesses relate that the earth upheaved 
in great undulations; that when these reached a cer- 
tain heigit the soil burst, discharging large volumes of 
water, sund and pitcoal, as high as the tree-tops. It 
was a peculiarity of tuis earthquake that the land opened 
in cracks and trenches at frequent intervals during a 
considerable period. Down those fissures men and 
animals often disappeared, to emerge no more. There 
seemed no way by which the ingenuity of man could 
elude the bite of these treacherous jaws, until the people 
noticed the fissures to open in the direction of south- 
west to north-east. The scared and houseless people 
began to profit by the fact, by turning the prostrate 
timber to account. They ranged long trees across the 
direction of the fissures; by which, so often as a crevice 
yawned, and its breadth was not greater :han the length 
of some spanning tree, the latter by its trunk and 
spreading branches offered a chance of escape. 
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‘‘’LL KEEP "EM AWAKE.” 


HOME INCIDENTS, &c. 
Pll Keep "Em Awake. 


A pious family near Newark, N. J., adopted an orphan, 
who, by the way, was rather underwitted. He had im- 
bibed strict views on religious matters, however, and 
once asked his adoped mother if she didn’t think it 
wrong for the old farmers to come to church and fall 
asleep, paying no better regard to the service. She re- 
plied she did. Accordingly, before going to church the 
next Sunday, he filled his pocket with apples. One 
bald-headed old man who invariably went to sleep du- 
ring the sermon particularly attracted his attention. 
Seeing him at last nodding, and giving usual evidence 
of being in the ‘land of dreams,’’ he gave the sleeper 
a blow with an apple on the top of his bald pate. The 
minister and aroused congregation at once indigna tly 
gazed at the boy, who merely said to the preacher, as 
he took another apple in his hand, with a sober, honest 
expression of countenance: ‘‘ You preach; I’ll keep ’em 
awake !”’ 














THE MIRACLE OF THE WINE REVERSED. 


The Miracle of the Wine Reversed. 


The following good story comes to us from Baltimore. 
The members of a Hebrew synagogue in that city re- 
solved among themselves to present their rabbi with a 
barrel of wine, as a testimonial of their esteem. The 
idea seemed to give universal satisfaction, and as it was 
agreed that each member of the church should bring to 
a preconcerted place, on a certain day, a bottle of wine, 
and the barrel being thus filled by their individual con- 
tributions, it should be sealed and sent to the rabbi, 
with their compliments. The programme was carried 
out. The faithful appeared in large numbers, eacl 
carrying, as he said, a bottle of his choicest. The 
barrel was prepared with a funnel, and in turn 
the contributions were poured in, and the barrel war 
then sealed and sent on its way, The rabbi, rejoiced 
at the reception of so touching a testimony of the regard 
in which he was held by his flock, hastened to tap the 
barrel and test its contents. His disgust and surprise 
may he imagined better than described at finding thai 
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A STATE PRISON SCENE. 


the barrel was full of water. Each of his parishioners 
supposing that in the mixture a single bottle of water 
would not be noticed, had come thus prepared, but, 
unfortunately for the rabbi, the same idea had occurred 
to every one of them, and had been acted upon, The 
question now in full vigor of discussion among those 
cognizant of the occurrence is, whether the contributors 
were faithiul or unfaithful to the teachings ot the rabbi 
and their creed? 


A Gallant Burglar. 


In February last the house of Mr. Gilbert White, on 
Seventh street, near Virginia, in Buffalo, was entered, 
and a gold watch worth $700 taken thereirom. Recently 
a young man, named John Moreover, was brought up 
on a charge of having been connected with the affair. 
Mr. White and his wife, with their daughter, Mrs. Wall, 
and her little son were the witnesses. From the story 
of Mrs. Wall, who on the night oi the robbery was sit- 
ting up with her mother, who was ill, it would appear 
that the thief was of a superior order. He was in the 
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AN ELOPEMENT FOILED. 


house about three-quarters of an hour, and is described 
as having a voice “soft, gentle and low”’—an excellent 
thing in a woman ora burglar. He restored Mr. Wall’s 
watch on being told that it was a keepsake, as also 
fifteen dollars in gold and silver which had been kept 
for a long time by Mrs. White. On knocking some pic- 
tures from a table he apologized, and asked it he should 
replacethem. He expressed his regret at Mrs. White’s 
sickness, and hoped for her speedy recovery, at the 
same time stating that be was not used to burglary, but 
had not eaten anything for four days, thus marring thet 
good impression he had produced by telling what was 
probably a lie; although he seemed to be “as mild a 
mannered man as ever scuttled ships or cut a throat.” 
Mrs Wall was unable to identify the prisoner as the 
graceful but immoral gentleman. The little boy, how- 
ever, swore that he was the man, and he was fully com- 
mitted for trial. 
A State Prison Scene. 

On last Fast Day the Governor of New Hampshire 

visited the State Prison at Concord, and after viewing 
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A POLICEMAN WHO WAS NOT POSTED. 

the building, requested the Warden to bring a certain 
prisoner into the room. In a short time the man en- 
tered and took position in the middle of the company. 
The convict was, of course, astonished to find himself 
ushered into so large a gathering, in which were some: 
twenty ladies, including the wife of his Exvellency 
The Governor rose, took the man by the hand, and 
spoke to him substantially as follows: ‘“‘My friend, 
about twelve months ago you were committed to this 
prison for five years for the alleged crime of passing 
counterfeit money. Soon after your incarceration cir- 
cumstances came to light tending to prove that, al- 
though a counterfeit bill passed through your hands, it 
was used by you in an entirely innocent manner, and 
that you were unwittingly the dupe of a scoundre!, who 
fled the State and has never been arrested. I imme- 
diately ordered a full investigation of your case, and I 
am thoroughly convinced that you are an innocent 
man, and serving out an unjust sentence. The Consti- 
tution of the State gives me the power to open the doors 
of this prison, and in the lawful exercise of that power 








A POLICEMAN ATTACKED BY A GOAT. 


I now grant you a full and free pardon. This very hour 
the Warden will relieve you of a convict’s uniform and 
give you a citizen’s dress. You have been a good man 
within these walls, and while I and my friends here 
live, we will everywhere bear testimony that your im- 
prisonment leaves no slain upon your character. A 
dear wite and loving sister have prayed for your release, 
and I now restore you to their hands, to be once more 
their comfort and support.” As the Governor closed 
his remarks the poor mau, overjoyed with happiness, 
rembled in every limb, and his face was wet with tears. 
Not a person in the audience looked unmoved upon the 
scene. All present congratulated the prisoner upon his 
just release, and wished him a happy and prosperous 
future. But the account does not state that any redress 
was offered for the injustice which had been done him 
by the law, nor is it probable that he will ever receive 
any. 
An Elopement Foiled. 

An unsuccessful attempt at elopement has excited 

some little emotion at a country town not far remote 
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ALMOST AN ACCIDENT. 


from Indianapolis, A freedman fell in love with a 
young woman who reciprocated the attachment. The 
parents opposed, and an elopement was decided upon. 
At midnight, on March 24th, the gay Lothario proceeded 
to uhe house, bearing a ladder on his shoulders, The 
window was raised, the fair damsel emerged, extremi- 
ties foremost, and began the descent, when her hoop- 
skirt caught in the window-sill. Jules was appealed 
to for help. At this conjuncture, the irate mamma 
appeared in robe de nuite, and with one desperate 
pull, brought the wayward daughter within the mater- 
nalarms. The aftrighted hero quitted the scene with- 
out one parting word, and has not since been heard of 
er seen in the vicinity. 
Wonders of Natural History. 

Last July Mr. Jefferson Olmstead, of Savannah, Ga.» 
missed a hog weighing some 200 pounds, and nothing 
was seen or heard of him until last week, when Mr. 
Olmstead, having occasion to take down a straw stack 
on his place, his swineship was discovered underneath. 
There was no doubt trom the sigus and the facts given, 
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A CAROLINA WITNESS. 


that the hog had been in the straw since last July. He 
was probably asleep in the straw when the stack was 
being made, which was the time the hog was missed, 
and was covered up so completely and closely that he 
could not escape. His weight was, when found, about 
sixty pounds. The hog seemed to be as well as ever, 
save the falling off in weight. 
A Policeman Who Was Not Posted. 

A policeman recently raised to the dignity of bis 
badge, and who had arrived but a short time before in 
the city, and still bore the freshness of his country 
breeding about him, was detailed on duty at the New 
York Circus in Fourteenth street. A part of the per- 
formance was a scene in which an apparent stranger 
steps into the ring from among the audience and be- 
comes finally engaged in a fight with the clown. Our 
country friend took the whole matter in earnest, and 
seeing that the fight waxed warm, felt himself obliged 
by his duty as a public officer to interfere. Stepping, 
therefore, into the ring, he commenced a performance 
not on the bills, and could not be persuaded that he 
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was wrong, until he had been removed firmly and 
decidedly by some half dozen of the supernumeraries. 
Perhsys a longer residence in the city will make him 
more accustowe:! to the city ways. 

A Policeman Attacked by a Goat. 

The following scene occurred in Brooklyn: Officer 
Bellinden Depew, of the Forty seventh precinct, while 
enforcing a city ordinance at Greenpoint recently, was 
severely assaulted by a goat belonging to Agdrew Stolte. 
The officer clubbed the snimal, when its owner, his 
daughter Bridg -t and his son Joseph came to its assist- 
ance. The assailants were arrested and taken before 
Justice Daly, who held them in bonds of $200 each to 
anewer the charge of assault and battery, though 
whether the goat was among them, and who gave bonds 
for him, if he was, the account does not state. 

Coercing Hens. 

A lady correspondent sends us the following from 
Kansas. Many of the traditions current here at the 
East are of no force at the West, and perhaps this story 
may illustrate the folly of another popular delusion: 
After breakfast I was surprised to see my landlady go 
out, and catchiag her hens, tie each one’s legs together, 
and throw them upon the gcound, with “There now, 
be good!” “*Whatdo you do that for?” Iasked. “To 
make-’em lay,” she answered, “Make ‘em lay! Will 
that do it?” Linquired. “Law, yes,’*she said; “ didu’t 
you ever hearn tell of that before?’”" I confessed I had 
not. Ia an hour sha went again and picked up the 
hens, and sure enough some had layed; these she let 
go, and tney ran off, not even cackling their gratitude. 
But those hens which seemed disposed to the contrary 
abe struck on the back saying: “ You’d better lay— 
you’d beiter lay; for you won’t go until you do,” and in 
a little while they, too, had recompensed their mistress 
for feeding them so bountifully. She says she does so 
every morning, and the hens know well enough “ that 
they have got to lay.” 

Almost an Accident. 

A scene occurred recently on the Girard avenue 
branca of the Fourth and Eighth street railroad, in 
Philadeiphia, that caused a thrill of horrer to prevail 
amon: the spectators, all owing to the outrageous care- 
lessvegs of the conductor and the natural stupidity of 
the driver. It seems that Mrs. Reiff and her husband, 
who reside in that vicinity, were about getting out of 
the cur. The gentleman alighted first, and as he was in 
the act of assisting his wife out, the conductor pulled 
the bell before she had entirely cleared the platform, 
and the car started. Her hoop-skirt caught on the 
latchet of the brake, and she was consequently dragged 
rome distance, but her husband prevented her falling, 
@ very diflicult feat to accomplish, requiring strength 
and dexterity. The conductor, observing the perilous 
position of the lady, suddenly pulled the bell, almost 
instantly after he had started; but the stupid driver 
su))posed the bell was struck twice in rapid succession, 
which means to go ahead fast, and the speed of the 
horses was increased. Thus the scene of peril to the 
lady was the more thrilling. Fortunately, however, she 
was rescued by her husband without receiving any 
physical injury, after having been dragged more than 
fifty yards. 

A Carolina Witness. 

This witness, the plaintiff's son, was called on to 
testify in an action for work and labor done in cutting 
a ditch on defendant’s land. The defense was payment 
and set-off in bacon and cornmeal. The plaintiff's son, 
being on the stand, recollects the ditching perfectly, 
but seems to forget all about the bacon, “ You say 
your daddy did ali this ditching? Do you know what 
he got for it?” inquired the attorney for the defendant. 
“ He got nothing for it, as I ever heard of, that’s what 
he never got,”” answered the witness. ‘“ Didn’t your 
daddy get corn and bacon from the defendant to pzy for 
ditching?” “Never heard of his getting no corn or 
bacon.”” “What did your daddy and family live on 
last summer?’ ‘Vittles mostly.” ‘What sort of 
victuals?’ ‘Well, meat, bread and some whisky.’’ 
“Where did you get that meat and bread?” “ Well, 
first from one and then from another.” Didn’t he 
get some of it from defendant?” “He mought.” “I 
know he mought, but did he? that’s the question.” 
“Well, he mought, and then again he moughtn’t.”’ 
With considerable excitement, and in tones of thunder: 
“Answer the question, and no more of this trifling 
with your oath. Did your daddy, or did he not, get 
corn or bacon from the defendant for ditching?” 
“‘Weil, now, he mought; it didn’t occured zactly, you 
know.”’ Here his honor interferes, and with a stern 
judicial frown, addresses the witness thus: “ Witness, 
you must answer the question, or the court will be 
compelled to deal with you. Can’t you say yes or no?”’ 
“I reckon.” “Well, then answer yes or no, Did or 
did not your daddy get corn and bacon from the defend- 
ant at the time referred to?” inquired the court. Wit- 
ness, now fully aroused, and conscious of his danger: 
“Well, judge, [ can’t edzactly remember, you know, 
seeing as how it’s all dun been gone and eat up, but,” 
planting himself firmly, as one determined to out with 
it, ‘to the best of my reckerlectshun, if my memory 
serves right, he mought, and then again he moughtn’t.”” 
The plaintiff saved his bacon, and the verdict was given 


accordingly. 
Relieving Guard. 

Hugh McFarley, a son of the Emerald Isle, who had 
volunteered, is in a regiment of infantry, and was 
stationed reccntly on the beach at Brownsville, Texas, 
with strict orders to walk between two points, and to let 
no one pass without the countersign, and that to be 
communicated only ina whisper. Two hours afterward, 
the corporal with the relief discovered, by the moon- 
light, Hugh up to his waist in water, the tide having 
sect in since he had been posted. ‘‘ Who goes there ?” 
“Relief.” “Halt, relief; advance, corporal, and give 
the countersign.” Corporal: “I am not going in there 
to be drowned; come out here, and let me relieve you.”’ 
Hugh: “ Divil a bit of it; the leftenant tould me not to 
lave me post.” Oorporal: “ Well then, I'll leave you in 
the water all night,” going away as he spoke. Hugh: 
“Halt! I'll pat a hole in ye, if ye pass without the 
countersign. Them’s me orders from the leftenant,” 
cocking ani leveling his gun. Corporal: “Confound 
you! everybody will hear it if I bawl out to you.” 
Hugh: “Yes, me darlin, and the leftenant said it must 
be given in a whisper. In wid ye; me finger’s on the 
trigger, and me gun may go off!” The corporal had to 
yield to the force of the argument and wade into the 
faithful sentinel, who remarked, that “‘ The —— tide has 
a’most drowned me!” 








Lorp Brrox.—Perhaps you would like to be 
introduced to Lord Byron as he appeared about 1809. 
«His face was void of color and he wore no whiskers. 
His cyes were gray, fringed with long black lashes, and 
his air was imposing but rather supercilious. He wore 
& very narrow cravat of white sarsenet, with the shirt- 
collar falling over it, then in remarkable contrast to the 
etiff-starched cravats generally in vogue. A black coat 
and waistcoat and very broad white trowsers of Russia 
duck in the morning, and of jean in the evening. His 
«etoh-chain had a number of small] gold seals appended 
$s it, and was looped up to a button of his waistcoat.” 





MRS, CAUDLE’S CURTAIN LECTURES, 


THE NINETEENTH LECTURE.—MRS. CAUDLE THINKS 
“IT WOULD LOOK WELL TO KEEP THEIR WEDDING- 
Ss." 

*CAUDLE, love, do you know what next Sunday 
is? No! youdon't? Well, was there ever such 
astrange man! Can’t you guess, darling? Next 
Sunday, dear? Think, love, a minute—just think. 
What! and you don’t know now? Ha! if I 
hadn’t a better memory than you, I don’t know 
how we should ever get on, Well, then, pet— 
shall I tell you what next Sunday is? Why, then, 
it’s our wedding-day—What are you groaning at, 
Mr. Caudle? I don’t see anything to groan at. 
If anybody should groan, I’m sure it isn’t you. 
No: I rather think it’s I who ought to groan! 

“Oh, dear! That’s fourteen years ago. You 
were a very different man, then, Mr. Caudle. 
What do you say?—And I was a very different 
woman? Not at all—just the same. Oh, you 
needn’t roll your head about on the pillow in that 
way; I say, just the same. Well, then, if I’m 
altered, whose fault is it? Not mine, I’m sure— 
certainly not. Don’t tell me that I couldn’t talk at 
all then—I could just as well then as I can now; 
only then I hadn’t the same cause. It’s you 
who’ve made me talk. What do you say? You're 
very sorry for i? Caudle, you do nothing but 
insult me. 

“Ha! you were a good-tempered, nice creature 
fourteen years ago, and would have done anything 
forme. Yes, yes, it a woman would be always 
cared for, she should never marry. There’s quite 
an end of the charm when she goes to church! 
We're all angels while you're courting us; but 
once married, how soon you will pull our wings 
off! No, Mr. Caudle, I’m not talking nonsense ; 
but the truth is, you like to hear nobody talk but 
yourself. Nobody ever tells me that I talk non- 
sense but you. Now, it’s no use your turning and 
turning about in that way, it’s not a bit of—what 
do you say? Youll gel up? No you won't, Mr. 
Caudle ; you’ll not serve me that trick again ; for 
I’ve locked the door and hid the key. There’s no 
getting hold of you all the day-time—but bere 
you can’t leave me. You needn’t groan again, 
Mr. Caudle, 

“Now, Caudle, dear, do let us talk comfortably. 
After all, love, there’s a good many folks who, I 
dare say, don’t get on half so well as we’ve done. 
We’ve both our little tempers, perhaps; but you 
are aggravating ; you must own that, Caudle. 
Well, never mind; we won't talk of it; I won’t 
scold you now. We'll talk of next Sunday, love. 
We never have kept our wedding-day, and I think 
it would be a nice day to have our friends. What 
do you say? They'd think it hypocrisy? No 
hyvocrisy at all. I’m sure I try to be comfort- 
able ; and if ever man was happy, you ought to 
be. No, Caudle, no; it isn’t nonsense to keep 
wedding-days ; it isn’t a deception on the world; 
and if it is, how many people doit? I’msure it’s 
only a proper compliment that a man owes to his 
wife, Look at the Winkles—don't they give a 
dinner every year? Well, I know, and if they do 
fight a little in the course of the twelyemonth, 
that’s nothing to do with it. They keep their 
wedding-day, and their acquaintance have noth- 
ing to do with anything else. 

‘As I say, Caudle, it’s only a proper compli- 
ment that a man owes to his wife to keep his wed- 
ding day. It’s as much as to say to the whole 
world—‘ There! if I had to marry again, my 
blessed wife’s the only woman I’d choose?’ Well! 
I see nothing to groan at, Mr. Caudle—no, nor 
to sigh at either; but I know what you mean; 
I’m sure, what would have become of you, if you 
hadn’t married as you have done—why, you'd 
have been a lost creature! I knowit; I know 
your habits, Caudle ; and—I don’t like to say it— 
but you’d have been little better than a raga- 
muffin. Nice scrapes you'd have got into I know, 
if you hadn’t had me for a wife. The trouble I’ve 
had to keep you respectable—and what’s my 
thanks? Ha! I only wish you’d had some wo- 
men ! 

“ But wé won’t quarrel, Caudle. No; you don’t 
mean anything, I know. We’ll have this little 
dinner, eh? Just afew friends? Now don’t say 
you don’t care—that isn’t the way to speak toa 
wife ; and especially the wife I’ve been to you, 
Caudle. Well, you agree to the dinner, ch? Now, 
don’t grunt, Caudle, but speak out, You'll keep 
your wedding-day? What? Jf I’Ulet you go to 
sleep? Ha, that’s unmanly, Caudle; can’t you 
say, ‘Yes’ without anything else? I say—can’t 
you say ‘Yes’—There, bless you! I knew you 
would, 

“ And now, Caudle, what shall we have for din- 
ner? No—we won’t talk of it to-morrow; we’lj 
talk of it now, and then it will be off my mind. I 
should like something particular—something out 
of the way—just to show that we thought the day 
something. I should like—Mr. Caudle, you're 
not asleep? Whatdo I want? Why you know 
I want to settle about the dinner. Have 
what Ilike? No; as it’s your fancy to keep the 
day, it’s only right that I should try to please you. 
We never had one, Caudle; so what do you think 
of a haunch of venison? What do you say? 
Mutton will do? Ha! that shows what you think 
of your wife; I dare say if it was with any of 
your club friends—any of your pot-house com- 
panione—you’d have no objection to venison? 
I say if—what do you mutter? Let it be venison ? 
Very well. And now about the fish? What do 
you think of a nice turbot? No, Mr. Caudle, brilj 
won’t do—it shall be turbot, or there shan’t be any 
fish at all. Oh, what a mean man you are, Caudle! 
Shall it be turbot? J¢ shall? Very well. And 
now about the soup—now, Caudle, don’t swear at 
the soup in that manner; you know there must 
be soup. Well, once in a way, and just to show 
our friends how happy we've been, we'll have 
some real turtle, Wo, you won't, youll have 
nothing but mock? Then, Mr. Caudle, you may 
sit at the table by yourself. Mock-turtle on a 
wedding-day! Was there ever such an insult? 





What do you say? Leéibereal, foronce? Ha, 





Caudle ; as I say, you were s very different per- 
son fourteen years ago. 

“And, Caudle, you'll lock after the venison? 
There’s a place I know, somewhere in the city, 
where you get it beautiful? You'll look to it? 
You will? Very well. 

“And now who shall we invite? Who I like? 
Now, you know, Caudle, that’s nonsense ; beoause 
L only like whom you like, I suppose the Pretty- 
mans must come? But understand, Caudle, I 
don’t have Miss Prettyman ;I’m not going to have 
my peace of mind destroyed under my own roof ; 
if she comes I don’t appear at the table, What 
do you say? Very well? Very well be it, then. 

“And now, Caudle, you'll not forget the veni- 
son? In the city, my dear? You'll not forget 
the venison? A haunch, you know; a‘nice 
haunch, And you'll not forget the venison ?——” 





“Three times I did fall off to sleep,” says 
Caudle, “and three times did my wife nudge me 
with her elbow, exclaiming—-‘ You'll not forget 
the venison?’ At last I got into a sound slumber, 
and dreamt I was a pot of currant-jelly.” 
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FUN FOR THE FAMILY. 


A CORRESPONDENT from the Rocky Mountain 
region says that when an Idaho girl is kissed she looks 
up surprised, and in angelic tones, in which regret and 
resentment are equally commingled, exclaims: ‘‘ How 
cou'd you?” To which the swain replies, and is expected 
to reply: *‘It will give me great pleasure to show you,” 
and immediately turnishes the wished-for illustration. 


‘*Jenniz,” said a Puritan to his daughter, 
who was asking consent to accompany her urgent and 
favored suitor to tne altar—“‘ Jennie, it’s a v.ry solemn 
thing to get married.” 

“TIT know it, father,”’ replied the sensible damsel, *‘ but 
it is a great deal solemner not to.” 


‘‘DavGHTeR, why do you not wear your 

rings?” 

“ Because, papa, they hurtme when anybody squeezes 
my hand?” 

‘What business have you, I would like to know, to 
have your hand squeezed?” 

“Certainly none; but still you know, papa, one would 
like to keep in squeezaole order, 


‘*Mapam,” said a cross-tempered physician 
to a patient, *‘ if women were admitted to Paradise their 
topgues would make it a purgatory.” 

“ And some physicians, if allowed to practice there,”’ 
replied the lady, “‘ would soon make it a desert.” 


An elderly maiden, who has suffered some 
disappointments, thus de#nes the human race: ‘* Mau— 
@ conzlomerate mass of hair, tobacco-smoke, confusion, 
conceit and boots, Woman—The waiter, per force, on 
the aforesaid animal.’”’ 


**So you are going to keep house?” said an 
inquisitive young miss. 

“Yes,” said the newly-made bride. 

‘Going to have a girl, I suppose ?” 

“I really don’t know,” was the blushing reply, 
“ whether it will be a girl or a boy.” 


‘‘T nave the best wife in the world,” said a 
long-suffering husband: ‘‘she always strikes me with 
the soft end of the broom.” 


A cynicat journalist says the reason so many 
marriages occur immediately after a great war is, that 
bachelors become so accustomed to strife that they learn 
to like it; and after the return of peace they enlist in 
matrimony as the nex. thing to war. 





A GALLANT writer has recently recorded his 
opinion -to the effect, that the virtues of the ladics 


exceed the magniiude of their skirts, and that their | 


faults are as sma!l as their bounets. That chap is look- 
ing forward to temale suffrage, and intends to run for 
some important office. 


THERE are very affectionate female friends 
who kiss each other through two thicknesses of vail, 
and know how to huy each other without disarranging a 
curl, 


A youna fellow once offered to kiss a 
Quakeress. 

“Friend,” said she, “ thee must not do it.” 

“Oh, by Jove, but I must,”’ said the youth. 

“ Well, friend, as thee hast sworn, thee may do it, 
but thee must not make a practice of it.” 


Mark Twar lecturing on the Sandwhich 
Islands the other night, offered to show how the canni- 
bals eat their food, if some lady would hand him a 
baby. The lecture was not illustrated. 


‘*So you say that walking-sticks came into 
use very long ago?”’ ‘* Nota doubt of it—don’t we read 
that Adam had a Cain ?”’ 


**Now pur that back where you took it 
from,’’ as the young lady said when her lover snatched 
a kiss. 


‘Tare care you don’t melt,” said a wag to 
an Irish laborer, who was perspiring very freely. 
“Ob, bedad! I would, thin, if I was as soft as yeee.” 


**Drp you come alone, boy?” queried a 
store-keeper of a boy from the country, 
“No, sir, father said I should come by myself.’’ 


“Ind your daddy send you?” 

‘No, sir, my father sent me.” 

You're a very smart boy.”’ 

**Oh, yes! father made me smart with his hickory 
stick this morning.” 

* Clear out, you yourg rascal !”’ 

“Yes, sir, very clear, considering the weather,” he 
replied, as he rushed from the store. 





Barnum & Van Amburgh’s Museum 
and Menagerie Combination. 
Broadway, between Spring and Prince streets. 


EVERY AFTERNOON AT 2; — EVENING AT 8 
GREAT SENSATION. - 
MR. DION BOUCICAULT’S CELEBRATED DRAMA 


of the 
OCTOROON, 
produced with NEW SCENERY, MECHANICAL EF- 
FECTS and STAGE APPOINTMENTS, and in which 
the popular Comedian, 
YANKEE LOCKE, 
will appear in his excellent personaticn of SALEM 
SCUDDER. The Piece cast to the 
FULL STRENGTH OF THE COMPANY. 
THE MUSEUM HAS BEEN THOROUGHLY RENO- 
VATED AND RE-PAINTED, and 
NEW CURIOSITIES ADDED. 
To be seen at all hours: 
THE ENTIRE CONTENTS OF THE UTICA MUSEUM. 
GREAT LIVING CURIOSITIES, 
A GIANTESS, DWARF, CIRCASSIAN GIRL. 

300 SPECIMENS OF LIVING AUSTRALIAN BIRDS. 
LIVING SNAKES, MONKEYS, LEARNED SEAL. 
HAPPY FAMILY, GRAND AQUARIA, 

OVER 300,000 OTHER CURIOSITIES. 
Admission 30 cents; Children under tn, 15 cents. 











Holloway’s Ointment and Pills.—Ar. 
chimedes wanted but a filerum to sustain his lever, to 
raise the world. HOLLOWAY, a disease that his medi- 
cine cannot vanquish. 





YOUR CHARACTER FROM A 
PORTRAIT. 


Persons at a distance can have a full written charac, 
ter and advice as to health, the best pursuit, &c. Send 
@ prepaid envelope, properly addressed to yourself, 
and ask for the ‘“‘MIRROR OF THE MIND,” which 
will exp/ain the likenesses and measurements needed, 
terms, &c, 

FOWLER & WELLS, 389 Broadyray, N. Y. 

607-10 








FISHING TACKLE, 


In a!l its varieties, for sale by A. DRAPER, No. 
Nassau street, one door from Maiden lane, New York. 
607-18 


HEALTH AT HOME. 


Dyspeptics should read the new Book, ‘STORY OF 
A STOMACH,” 175 cts., which the Christian Advocate 
calls a ‘* most sensible treatise.”” “PHYSIOLOGY OF 
DIGESTION,” by Dr. Combe, 50 cts.; is a practical 
work, “FOOD AND DIET,” by Pereira, notes by Dr. 
C. A. Lee, $1 75; gives analysis of every kind Food. 
“COMBE’S PHYSIOLOGY,” applied to mental and 
physical education, $1 75; is an excellent book. “1N- 
FANCY; OR, THE MANAGEMENT OF CHILDREN,” 
$150; same author, should be read by every real or 
prospective mother. ‘*THREE HOURS’ SCHOOL A 
DAY,” $1 50; if read and heeded would save many 
bright children from premature decay. ‘* NOTES ON 
BEAUTY, VIGOR AND DEVELOPMENT,” 12 cts.; is 
well worth reading. ‘“‘THE THROAT AND LUNGS,” 
25 cts.; gives directions for Home Treatment. ‘ PHY- 
SICAL PERFECTION, $175, ‘“‘A SOBER AND TEM. 
PERATE}LIFE,” 50 cts., “ILLUSTRATED HYDRO- 
PATHIC ENCYCLOPEDIA,” $4 50, “THE FAMILY 
PHYSICIAN,” $4, ‘““NATURAL LAWS OF MAN,” 15 
cts., are among the most useful books which all may 
read with profit; sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
Besides these, we have a “Special List’ of private 
Medical Works. Invaluable to those who read them, 
This Special List sent on receipt of stamp, by 

FOWLER & WELLS, No. 389 Broadway, N. Y. 

607-8 








JUST PUBLISHED—THE NEW NUMBER 
OF THE GREAT COMIC PAPER OF 
AMERICA.—Being No. 111 of FRANK 
LESLIE’S BUDGET OF FUN for June. 
This is the Comic and Satirical History of 
the World for the past month, and contains 
numerous splendid Illustrations, besides 
the finest Literature ot the day, consisting of 
Romances, Burlesques, Western Sketches, 
Bon-mots, Humorous Poetry, Domestic 
Fun, and Public Satire. For Sale by all 
Ncwsdealers. 





100 Photographs °f Union Generals sent post- 
paid ior 25 cents; 60 photographs of Rebel Officers ior 
25 cents; 100 photographs of Female Beauties ior 25 
cents; 100 photographs of Actors for 25 cents. Address 

5099-617 C, SEYMOUR, Box 48, Holland, N, Y. 





The Great Pamily Paper of America. 


FRANK LESLIE’S 





Issued every Monday. 


The Fourth Volume of Frank LEsiie’s Cai. Fr 
ConnNER, now in course of publication, will prove by iar 
the most attractive series of numbers yet issued. In- 
creased facilities will be brought to bear to develop the 
original plan, and render this weekly Magazine of 
instructive and attractive matter by far the most desira- 
ble household paper ever published. 

To please and delight the sense of sight, while at the 
same time the mind is furnished with healthy and 
suitable nourishment, is the aim of the CumNey Cor- 
NER. Every realm ot fancy and tact—imagination, with 
its tales of fiction, restrained by high-toned moral 
sense; the wonders of the past in human Listory, the 
great and heroic deeds that live in imperishable lustre; 
the wonders of science and art; the wonders that travel 
daily brings to our view, whether in natural history, 
the scenery of the earth, or in the manifold vareities of 
human manners and customs—all these find a place in 
the Cummmey Corner, not told baldly, but presented in 
an attractive dress, and illustrated by Engravings in 
which the highest possible excellence is attained. 

hus it is a book for the fireside, coming with ever- 
renewed freshness, and, like nature’s self, with ever- 
varying charms. 

It is electrotyped, and back numbers can be had by 
ordering the same of any News Agent, so that persons 
wishing to subscribe at any time may depend on getting 
the back numbers from the commencement, 





Terms for this Paper. 
Price: Ten Cents zach NuMBER. 


One copy, three months. ........ccseecesseees 

One copy, SIX MONtHS. .......cccccccccccccecs 

ORG CONT, GRO FORE. occ ccccccccccccccccocccecs 4 

Two copies, one year, to one address, in one 
wrapper..... 

Four copies, one year, to one address, in one 
wra 


PER. co cccccccccccccccsccccccccscccne 
GUE COMESE, OME YOBR. 00 ccc cccccceccccccscccccce 
One —, of Frank Leslie’s Chimney Corner 
and one copy of Frank Leslie’s Lady’s 
Magazine (the most complete Lady’s Book 
published) for one year...........seeeees 70 
Subscriptions should be sent to the Publisher, 
FRANK LESLIE, 
537 Pearl Street, N. Y. 


Extra inducementé for persons procuring clubs for 
Frank LESLI£’s CHIMNEY CORNER. 
The following prizes wil! be given: 
For Clubs of Fifty Subscribers, at $4 each, a beautiful 
Parlor Melodeon. 
For Clubs of Thirty Subscribers, at $4 each, a Grover & 
Baker Sewing Macuine, valued at $55. 
For Clubs of 'welve Subscribers, at $4 each, a Union 
Washing Machine, valued at $20. 
For Clubs of Seven Subscribers, at $4 each, a Union 
Clothes Wringer, valued at $10. 
For Clubs of Four Subscribers, at $4 each, a Sebring’s 
Parlor Base-Ball Field—e new indoor caine. 
The above articles to be boxed and sent by express t@ 
any address, 
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DEGRAAEF & TAYLOR, 
87 and 89 Bowery, 65 Chrystic, and 130 and 132 Hester Street, New York. 





Still continue to keep the largest stock of Parlor Dining 
and Bedroom Furniture, of any house in the United 
States, which they offer to the Wholesale and Retail 
trade at a discount of twenty per cent. from old prices. 


Also, 


BEDDING AND SPRING BEDS, 


A GREAT VARIETY. 





“6 Psychomancy, or Soul-Charming-” 


How either sex may fascinate and gain the love and af- 
fections of any person they choose, instantly. This 
simple mental acquirement all can possess, ree, by 
mail, for 25 cents, together with a guide to the un- 
married of both sexes. A queer, exciting book. 100,000 
sold. Address 

T. WILLIAM & CO,, Publishers, Philadelphia. 

Read the following references : “ T. Wm1L1aM & Co.— 
Gentlemen: In 1862 I purchased your book, ‘‘ Psycho- 
mancy,” believing it to be one of the humbugs of the 
day. Since then I have tested this extraordinary 
power thoroughly, and can now psychologize any per- 
son Iwish. I was severely wounded in the late war, 
and in a measure incapacitated for business, but this 
secret power gained me hosts of friends, and one of the 
best and most lovely of women for a wife. I am now in 


& good position, with a lucrative business in St. Louis, | £ 


where I am well known, and I consider I owe all my 
success to reading your excellent little book. Yours 
truly, CHARLES WILSON, late of Co. K., Sixth Mo. 
Voi.” eowtf 





oo 


**Psychomancy; or Soul-Charming-” 
How either sex may iascinate and gain the love and 
affections of any person they choose, instantly. This 
@impie mental acquirement all can possess, free, by 
mail, for 25 cents, together with a guide to the un- 
merried of both sexcs. A queer, exciting book. 100,000 
sold. Address 
m WILLIAM & CO., Publishers, Philade)phia. 
eowtr 


Horses, How to Train and Doctor. 30 
cents. W. CU. WEMYSS, §75 Broadway, N. Y. 600-12 





NEW COMIC SONGS. 
Pretty Little Sarah; or, Seven Dollars a Week......35c. 
Juliana Phebiana Cousiantina Brown..............35¢. | 
Paddy’s the Bo 
The'Feliow That Looks Like Me. 
My Mother-in-Law : 

The avove may also be had for violin, cach, 15 cents, | 
Mailed postp.id. | 

FREDERICK BLUME, 208 Bowery. | 









Richardson’s Masonry. Iliustrated. 
Bigns, Grips, &c. $1. W. C. WEMYSS, 575 Broadway, 


aX. 600-12 | 


Hunt’s Bloom of Roses. 
A charming, perfect natural eolor for the cheeks, 
lips or nails; does not wash off or wjure the skin; 
remains permanent for years and cannot be detected, 
Price $1 18 by mail, secure from observation. 
HUNT & CO., PERFUMERs, 


eowt! 41 South Eighth street, Philadelphia. 





Around the World, 


Adventures, 
Stories, Anecdotes, 
Popular Science, 


Parlor Magic, 
Gamca, 
ko, 


NOTICE TO BOYS AND GIRLS. 


Frank Leslie’s 


BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ WEEKLY. 
GIVEN AWAY! 


With No, 4, 
Wayne’s Assault on Stony Point 
With No. 10, 
The Game of Loto. 
With No, 15, 
A Comic Checker-Board. 
With No. 21, 
Grant in Peace, 
With No. 26, ° 
Title and Contents to Vol. I. 


g@” Read our Prizes and Terms for Clubs. 


Now Publishing, one of CAPTAIN MAYNE REID’S 
BEST ROMANCES, with the original Illustrations, 


16 Pages and 20 Engravings for 5 Cents! 


Frank Lestre’s Boys’ anp Grnis’ WEEKLY will be 
ublished every Wednesday, and sold by all News 











alers. Price, 5 cents a copy; or, 
1 Copy for six months..... eeccescccceces $1 25 
L COpy 8 FOBT. ces cceeceseeeseeeeresercens 2 50 
3 Copies OC ecceee @ cee cccccce coccccceees 6 50 
BOOPIES © cccccccccccsecccccccccccces 10 00 





and $2 for every additional subscription. Postmasters 
eending subscriptions of Ten will be entitled to receive 
Lesiie’s ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER or FRANK | 
Lesiiz’s CHIMNEY CORNER for one year. 
The getter-up of a Club of four yearly subscribers | 
en Dollars, sent at one time) will receive a box of | 
RANDALL’S IMPROVED BUILDING BLOCKS FOR 
ILDBEN, the selling price of which is Three Dol- 
lars. 
MONTHLY PARTS, PRICE 20 CTS. 
As the Bors’ axp Grats’ WEEELY is stereotyped, all 
pack numbers can be had. Send Subscriptions to 
FRANK LESLIE, 
637 Pear! street, N. ¥. 





| sale by 


Book of Bi ysterious Disclosures. 25 
cents. W. C. WEMYSS, 575 Broadway, N. ¥. 600-12 


UNION WASHING-MACHINE 


AND CLOTHES WRING- 
ER. Conceded to be the 
best in the world. 

Will do a week’s wash- 
ing, perfectly, in two 
hours, 

The Wringer is the 
strongest e. 

MANGLES of all kinds, 
for ironing clothes with- 
out heat. 

J. WARD & CO., 
23 Cortlandt street, New 
York; and 
102 Summer St., Boston. 











Williams’s Pile Powder and Salve. 
A certain and speedy cure for Piles, internal and 
external, and for the relief of Fistula. Price $1 a 
package. Sent by mail when desired, T. WILLIAMS, 
93 Main street, Brooklyn, New York. 


Royal Havana Lottery. 


In Drawing of March 29, 1867, 
No. 31905 , rerery .- $100,000 
No. es 0 
No. 


No. 





11142 
2896 
3431... 

No. 21199... 

No. 29821 
Being the six capital prizes, 

Prizes paid in gold. Information furnished. Highest 

rates paid for doubloons and all kinds of gold and 


TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, 16 Wall st., N. Y. 


Dr. William Earl’s Spanish Pile Speci- 
fic (a radical cure). Price $1 per Box, or 3 Boxes $2. 
12 White street, N. ¥. Caurron.—Dr. Earl has not re- 
moved from his old stand, nor has he agents for the 
sale of his remedies, 603-606 


THE STANDARD 


AMERICAN BILLIARD TABLE 


AND 


COMBINATION CUSHIONS, 


Approved and adopted ” the Billiard Congress of 1863. 
The best and only reliable Billiard Table manufactured. 
Balls, Cues, and every article relating to Billiards, for 
PHELAN & COLLENDER, 
Corner of Crosby and Spring Streets, N. ¥. 


300 per cent: Profit for Acents.—Three 
Genteel Articles, everywhere needed and sell at sight 


for 25 cts. each, Allsent, with culars, free, by mail, 
for 35 cts, Address MARTIN & CO., Hinsdale, N. H. tf 


Wow is the Time to Subscribe. 
TO THE LADIES OF AWERICA, 


Patrons of 


Frank Leslie’s Lady’s Magazine. 


ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1867. 





' silver. 














Frank Leslie’s Lady’s Magazine for 1867 


will be the most complete Lady’s Book to be found in 
this or any other country. The rapideincrease of its 
circulation proves the high appreciation of American 
Ladies and the hold it has taken on their affections, 


Its Claims: 


L—IT IS THE ONLY REAL GAZETTE OF FASHION, 


Owing to our extensive and complete arrangements, and 
the late date of its publication, the fashions published 
in Paris, London and Berlin, are reproduced immedi- 
ately afier their arrival. Our Magazine is the only one 
thus giving the latest tashions. In wost of the periodi- 
cals offered to Ladies the fashions are really two or 
three months old. 


IL—ITS IMMENSE DOUBLE SHEET FASHION 
PLATES ARE WITHOUT A PARALLEL, 


In the size and extent of our Fashion plate we have 
no competiticn. Whatever assertions may be made in 
circulars and announcements, a lady need only measure 


OUR MAGNIFICENT DOUBLE PAGE COLORED 
FASHION PLATE, 


twelve inches by sixteen inches in size, and our 


PLAIN DOUBLE PAGE FASHION PLATE, 


always given in the same number, seventeen inches by 
twenty-four, to be convinced how litile any other can 

retend really to furnish Ladies with full information. 
Besides the: Full Length Fashions in these plates, we 
give at least fifty smaller fashion illustrations in each 
number, comprising every article of ladies’ or children’s 
atiire, and in these we confine ourselves to the styles 
of no single house, our selections being made from the 
choicest offered. In a word, we can boldly assert that 
we give in each number more than all other magazines 
combined. 

IIlL—LITERARY MERIT.—No Lady’s Book, and few 
if any of the Monthlies, can claim superiority in a lite- 
rary point of view over Franx Lesiie’s Lapy’s MaGa- 
ZINE. 

Our array of talented writers, if we chose to parade 
it, would exceed by far in worth and numbers that of 
any similar periodical. Ours is the only Lady’s Maga- 
zine that gives original illustrations to its literary mat- 
ter. 


IV.—ELEGANT AND PROFUSE XYLOGRAPHIC 
ILLUSTRATIONS.—We have adopted as the finest, 
softest and most effective illustrations, the magnificent 
Chromo Lithographs, giving copies of celebrated paint- 
ings, rich and warm in coloring, and throwing com- 
pletely into the shade the hard, stiff steel illustrations 
commonly given. Besides these, our pages teem with 
excellent wood engravings, embracing every variety of 
subject, Works of Art, Notable Women, Manners and 
Customs, Animal Life, Foreign Travel and Adventure, 
etc. 


TERMS: 
One copy, for ONE VEAT.......sececeeeecccees $ 3 50 
Four copies, to one post-office............++. 14 00 


With the additional advantage of one extra 
copy gratis, to the person sending the 
amo’ 

One copy of Frank Leslie’s Illustrated News- 
paper, or Chimney Corner and Lady’s Maga- 


sine, for one year to one 70 


eeeeeeeeee 


THE 


Great American Tea Company 


Have selected the following kinds from their stock, which they recommend to meet the wants of Cluba 


THEY ARE SOLD AT CARGO PRICES, 


The same as the Company sell them in New York, as the list of prices will show. 





Ws warrant all the goods we sell to give perfect satis- 
faction. it they are not one they can be re- 
turned at our expense within thirty days, aud we wiil 
refund the money. 


PRICE LIST OF TEAS: 
OOLONG (Black), 70c., 80c., 90c., best $1 ® tb. 
MIXED (Green and Black), 70c., 80c.. 90c., best $1 P wh. 
ENGLISH BREAKFAST (B ack), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10, 
IMPERIAL (Green), 80c., 90c., $1, $110, best $125 ® Ib. 
YOUNG. HYSON (Green), 80c., 90¢., $1, $1 10, best $1 25 
UNCOLORED JAPAN, $1, $1 10, best $1 25 ® Ib. 





These Teas are chosen for their intrinsic worth, keep- 
ing in mind health, economy and a high degree of pleas- 
ure iu drinking them. 

Our Black and Green Mixed Teas will give universal 
satisfaction and suit all tastes, being composed of the 
best Foo Chow Blacks and Moyune Greens. English 
Breakfast is not recommended, excepting to those who 
have acquired a taste for that kind of Tea, although it 
is the finest imported. 


Coffees Roasted & Ground Daily. 


GROUND CoFFEE, 20c., 25c., 30c., 35c., best 40c. ® tb. 
Hotels, Saloons, Boarding-house-keepers and Families 
who use large quantities of Coffee, can economize in 
that article by using our French Breakfast and Dinner 
Coffee, which we sell at the low price of 30c. @ Ib., and 
warrant to give perfect satisfaction. 











Consumers can save from 50c. to $1 @ Ib by purchas- 
ing their Teas of the 


Great American Tea Co., 


Nos. 31 & 33 Vesey-st., Cor. of Church. 
Post Office Box, 5,643 New York City, 





How to Get up Clubs. 


Some parties inquire of us how they shall proceed to 
get up a club. The answer is simply this: Let each 
person wishing to join in aclub, say how much tea or 
coffee he wants, and select the kind and price from our 
Price List, as published in the papers or in our circulars, 
Write the names, kinds, and amounts plainly on a list, 
and when the club is complete send it to us by mail, 
and we will put each party’s goods in separate packages, 
and mark the name upon them, with the cost, so there 
need be no confusion in their distribution—each party 
exactly getting what he orders, andno more. The cost 
of transportation the members of the club can divide 
equitably among themselves. 

The funds to pay for the goods ordered can be sent 
by drafts on New York, by Post-Office money orders, or 
by Express, as may suit the convemence of the club. 
Or, if the amount ordered exceed thirty dollars, we 
will, if desired, send the goods by Express, to “‘ collect 
on delivery.’’ 

COUNTRY CLUBS, Hand and Wagon Peddlers, and 
small stores (of which class we are supplying many 
thousands, all of which are doing well), can have their 
orders promptly and faithfully filled; and in case of 


package, and directed, by sending their orders to Nos, 
31 and 33 Vesey street. 

Parties sendiog Club or other orders for Jess than 
thirty dojlais had better send Post-Office drafts, or 
money with their orders, to save the expense of col- 
lecting by express; but larger orders we will forward by 
Express to collect on delivery. 





Clubs, can have each party’s nama marked on their | 


Tiereafter we will send a complimentary e to 
the party getting up the Club. Our profits ar- smal, 
but we will be as li as we can afford. We end no 
commptnentagy package for Clubs of ess than thirty 


COMPLIMENTARY LETTEKS FROM 


CLUBS. 


Pittsfieid, Llinois, March 20, 1867. 
Great American Tea company, 
31 and 33 Vesey street, N. Y. 
Gents.—The package of Tea came safe to hand in 
good order, has been delivered, and gives general satis- 
faction. Many thanks for complimentary package. I 
expect to order a larger club in a tew days, and if it gives 
as general satisfaction as the one just received, you 
will have the entire custom of the Tea consumers in 
this neighborhood. 
Yours, with respect. 
W. C. MEMPHILL, 
P.ttsfield, DL. 


Potsdam Junction, N. Y., March 7, 1867. 
To the Great American Tea Company, 
Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey street, N. Y. 
GEntTs.—The e of Tea and Coffee (55% Tb) 
ordered by me from your House one week ago to-day, 
by M. U. Express, came to hand yesterday in best of 
order, and proves very satisfactory. Also receipt for 
$64 30 in payment for above came by mail to-day. 
Please accept thanks for complimentary package. You 
may expect another order betore many days, 
Truly yours, 
JAMES L. MONTAGUE, 


White Haven, Pa., March 28, 1867. 
To the Great American Tea Company, 
Nos, 31 and 33 Vesey street, N. Y. 
Srms.—The Tea I sent for has arrived in good condi- 
tion. We are well satisfied with it, and do not hesitate 
to say that it is at least as good a quality of Tea as we 
ever tasted. We could have done no better for our- 
selves, had we been at your Store and made the selec- 
tion, than you have done for us. When this supply ie 
exLausted, we shall no doubt send for some more, 
Yours most respectfully, 
JAMES M. SALMON. 


Evidence after a Year’s Trial. 
Treasury Department, 
Fourth Auditor’s Office, Dec. 1, 1808. } 
Great American Tea Company, 
Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey street, N. Y. 

Enclosed herewith [ send you our regular list for 
December. It is now twelve months since we began 
the use of your Teas and Coffees, and Iam pleased in 
being able to say that the satisfaction derived from the 
use of said articies by the members of this lub, 
instead of being confined to individual instances, is 
universal, and I think I may safely say without excep- 
tion. Tuanking you for the many favors received at 
your hands, I am, sirs, very respectfully your obedient 
ge vant, L. CASS CARPENTER, 


B.—All villages and towns where a large number 

by clubbing together, can reduce the cost of their 

Teas and Coffees about one-third by sending directly 
to the 


CREAT AMERICAN TEA CoO., 
Nos. 3] and 33 Vesey street. 
Post-Office Box, No. 5,643 New York City. 





aa We call special notice to the fact that our Vesey 
street store is at Nos. 3], and 93 Vesey stree:—rance 
DOUBLE STORE. 





] Fifteen new articles for 


4 pat T. GAREY, Biddetord, Me. 


Agents. 


S25 


597-609 








For the Army and Navy Hospitals, Merchants, Drug- 
gists, and all who wish to print neatly, cheaply and ex- 
peditiously. Circular sent free. Sheets of Type, Cuts, 
&c., 10 cts. ADAMS PRESS COMPANY, 26 Ann street, 
New York, tf 

Games of Billiards, Pcol, &c. 35 
cents. W. C. WEMYSS, 575 Broadway, N. ¥Y. 600-12 





| fhe Book of Wonders tells how to 
make all kinds of Patent Medicines, Perfumery, Toilet 
| Articles, Cosmetics, Candies, Wines, Cordia's, Soaps, 
Dyes aud hundreds of other articles in daily demand. 
Easily made and sold at large profits. Sent postpaid 
| for 25 cents, by O. A. ROORBACH, No, 122 Nassau 
| street, N. ¥. tf 








Confession and Experience of angpvalid 


Published for the benefit and as a caution to young 
|} men and others, who suifer from Nervous Debility, 
supplying THE MEANS OF SELF-CURE. By one who has 
cured himself after undergoing considerable quackery. 
By enclosing a post-paid addressed enveloye, single 
copies, free of charge, may be had of the author, 
NATHANIEL MAYFAIR, Esq., 
| Brooklyn, Kings Co., N. Y. 
aa” Book Agen‘s Wanted. 








Boxing and Self-Defense Made Ea 
15 cents. W. C. WEMYSS, 575 Broadway, N. Y. 





$10 Per Day to Agents, for useful 
novelty. Send stamp to PETERS & CO., Cleveland, O. 








Gents !—Enclose 25 cents to Box 188, Adams Centre, 
| New York, and receive by return mail tne “ Greatest 
Curiosity of the Age.”’ , 





Billiard Balls, Patent Compressed 
Ivory, 2% inch and 2}, inch, at $84 Set. 2 inch Bags- 
telle, $8—1% inch, $7. French Cur-tips, $2 a Box. 
15 Ball Pool, 2% inch, $30 a Set. WM. M. WELLING, 
671 Broadway, N. Y. Sign of the Golden Elephant. 


‘Phatogra hs of Everything. Sample 
and Catalogue. Pos cents. W. oo. WE 3S, 575 Breed. 
way, N. X. 600-12 


sy 
600-12 | 





AGENT 


WANTED in anew 
business. red, Main 


. B. SHAW, Alir e. 


SOO 


597-609 


French Dancing Girls’ Pictures, in cos- 
tume, beautifully colored, exactly as they appear; 3 for 
$1, or $4 per doz.; 50 kinds, W. C. WEMYSS, 575 
Broadway, N. Y. 697-609 








S5panrievt sewing Macumnz BLO 


WANTED—A ents, $150 per month and ali expenses 
= to sell the Genuine ‘Bartlett Se Machine, 


Machine wil! do all the work that can be done on 
any high-priced machine, and fully patented, 
licensed and warranted for five years. We pay the 


above wages, or @ commission, from which twice that 

amount cun be made. For Circulars and terms address 

H. HALL & CO., 724 Chestnut 8t., Philadelphia, Pa. 
605-7 


‘Now is the Time to Subscribe for 
FRANK LESLIE’S 


PLEASANT HOURS. 


PRICE 15 CENTS A NUMBER, OR $1 50 4 Year. 
A Beautifully Dlustrated Journal for the 
Family Circle, Railroad Travelers, etc. 


This publication, composed of Original Stories by 
well-known writers, interspersed with Interesting 
Narratives of Travel and Adventure in all parts of the 
world; Recent Discoveries in Science; Curious Facta 
in Natural History; Anecdotes, and a great varicty of 
Entertaining and Instructive Miscellaneous Reading, 
wil constitute a new feature in periodical literature, 
Besides the numerous illustrations in the text, each 








| number will contain i’ wo Large and Beautifal 


Engravings on Tinted Paper, 
As this work is stereotyped, all the back numbers cap 


be had at cny time. 
In tho February number was commenced & new 


continued story of extraordinary interest, 

The Peri ot the Pyrenees, 
A TALE OF ANCIENT SPAIN. 
'-'BY HARRY HAZLETON. 


gz All subscriptions to be sent to 
FRANE LESLIE, 
637 Pearl Street, N. ¥, 





144 


FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 





[May 18, 1867. 








Fashions for 1867. 


J. W. BRADLEY'S 
DUPLEX ELLIPTIC 


OB DOUBLZ) 


They will 
not BEND or 
BREAK like 
the SINGLE 
SPRINGS, 
but will 










HOT 


Nn 


NY) 





i 


‘hi 






Wi 
Bivaris.- 
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CHURCHES, 
THEATRES, 
RAILROAD 
CARS, 
and for 
Promenade or 

House Dress, 

where Dopcex ecuptTiC. 
three or for ———————ee— 
ordinary skirts are THROWN ASIDE as USELESS! 

EACH HOOP is composed of T.,O FINELY-TEM- 
PERED Steel Springs, BRAIDED TIGHTLY and FIRM- 
LY together, EDGE to EDGE, forming one Hoop, thus 
making the STRONGEST and MOST FLEXIBLE, as, 
well as the MOST DURABLE and STYLISH SKIRT 
EVER MADE. In fact, they are superior to all others 
COMBINING COMFORT, ECONOMY, LIGHTNESS, 
ELEGANCE and DURAVLILITY. THIS POPULAR 
SKIRT is UNIVERSALLY RECOMMENDED by the 
FASHION MAGAZINES and OPINIONS of the PRESS 
generally. At WHOLESALE by the exclusive Manutfac- 
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turers and Sole Owners of the Patent, 

ESTS, BRADLEY & CARY, 
Warerooms and Office, Nos. 97 Chambers Street, and 
79 & 81 Reade St., New York. Also at Wholesale by the 
Leading Jobbers. 


tf-o 





POLLAd & SON, Manu- 

facturers of Meerschaum goods. 
SToPEs : 

27 John Street, near Nassau, and 

692 Broadway, near 4th Street, N. Y. 

Pipes and Holders cut to order and 

repaired. All goods warranted gen- 

uine. Send for wholesale or retail circular, letter-box 

5,846. ° 











— 


WEED LOCK STITCH 


SEWING MACHINE, 
IMPROV ED. 


Its Superiority will be appreciated upon examination. 
Before leaving the city please call at 


613 BROADWAY, 


and notice this, ihe latest invention. 


‘The Etna Sewing Machine 


possesses superior advantages over all other Machines. 
It #8 reliable in m:anipulatian and not likely to get out 
of order. Its wot%!ng is eo simple that any persomean 
learn it with the greatest facility and in less timg, 
any other machine, while the sewing it performs 
Purpassed by any other process in war. 
PLANER, BRAUNSDCE? & CO., 
o Wererooms, 194 Grand Street, N. Y. 


~ WATERS’ PIANO-FORTES. 


Grand, Square and Upright. Melodeons; Parlor, 
Church and Cabinet Organs—the best manufacwred. 
To Let, and Rent applied if purchased; monthly install- 
ments received. Manufactory and Warerooms, 481 
Broadway. HORACE WATERS & CO. ° 














THE BOWEN MICROSCOPE, 


Magnifying 500 Tres, mailed to any address for 50 cts. 
Taree of different powers tor $1, Address 
ocow F. B. BOWEN, Box 220, Boston, Mass. 





OLD EYES MADE 
NEW easily and with- 
out Ccoctor or medi- 
cines. Sent post-paid 
on receipt of 10 cents. 

DR. E. B. FOOTE, 
1130 Broadway, N. Y. 


COMFORT AND 
CURE FOR THE 
RUPTURED. Sent, 
post-paid, on receipt 
of 10 cents. Address 

DR. E. B. FOOTE, 
Author of Medicai Com- 
mon Sense, &c., No. 
1130 Broadway, N. Y. 


CALENBERG & VAUPEL'S 
AGRAFFE PIANOS. 


101 Bleecker Street, Second Block West of Broadway 
Warranted for Six Years. ° 





















Away with SPECTACLES. 





AWAY © 
| UNComroRTABLe 
TRUSSES. 








CEDAR CAMPHOR 


shou'd be packed away with Furs and Woolens to avoid 
injury by Moths. Sold by druggiste everywhere. 
HARRIS & CHAPMAN, Boston. ° 


“Something New.” Pays $5 to $7 per hour. 
Send stamp and get samples free that sell for $6. 
Address HOSEA £. CARTER, No. 3 Peak Square, 
Hampstead, N. H. 35,000 sold in ten days. ° 











How to Detect a Freemason. 
Any person sending $1 to the subscriber will receive 
by return mail clear and definite directions how they 
may be able in a short time to detect a Freemason by 
means of signs, grips, &c. Address F. MASON, 
Providence, Luzerne County, Penn. ° 


All Wanting Farms. 

Good Soil, Mild Climate, 34 miles south of Phila- 
delphia. Price only $25 per acre. Best of grain and grass 
land. Also improved Farms. Hundreds are settling. 
Information sent free. Address C. K. LANDIS, Pro- 
prietor, Vineland, N. J. tfo 











THE TWA BACPIPERS. 


Oxy Bacrrern—‘ Ye're a chiel after mon own heart, Jamie. 


Ye ken weel how to edit ma papper ; 


ye said three months ago ‘Frank Leslie's Budget of Fun is a bigoted sheet, and muckle behind the 
age,’ and I ken now ye say in to-day’s papper, ‘ Prank Leslie’s Budget of Fun is the only literature 
the American public want—it has the humor of the London Paunch, with the authority of the London 


Times.’ 
gang and treat yerself to some parritch.” 


Ye ken weel, ma bairn, to walk on both sides the hedge at once—here’s a bawbee for yer, 





PETER COOPER'S GELATINE 


Delicious Jelliics 


With great ease, Also BLANC-MANGE, CHARLOTTE j 


RUSSE, &c, 

Directions for use with the packages. 
Grocers and Druggists. 
New York. 604-290 


| LADIES’ LACE 





PAPER COLLARS 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 
Jobbers supplied by the Case. 





tfo WARD, No. 387 Broadway. 


WHEELER & WILSON’S 
HIGHEST PREMIUM 


LOCK S 





on 


ITCH 
SEWING MACHINES, 


*626 Broadway, New York. © 


RHEUMATISM CURED 


Upon a new principle. The ‘“‘Induto Medicari,”’ dis- 
covered by J. A. Campbell, M. D., acts upon the absorb- 
ents, and its success in the cure of this painful disease 
is without a parallel. Price $2 per package. Sent by 
mail. DIXON, CLARKS & HALLETT, No. 149 Cham- 
bers street, N. Y. 605-80 


REMARKABLE NOVELTY! 
STEREOSCOPIC VIEWS 


y 
# 





‘an 
‘ 
‘* 








¥ 
Interior of Mammoth Cave, Kentucky, 
JUST PUBLISHED BY 


E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 501 Broadway, 
Dealers in Photo. Materials, Albums and Stereoscopes. 


N. B.—A complete outfit to make Ambrotypes, Ferro- 
types and Photographic Negatives, size 3% by 4% 
inches, with Chemicals, &c., for $60. ° 


‘DIRECT MAIL STEAMSHIP LINE BETWEEN 
and NEW YORE. 
The undersigned will dispatch the first-class English 


ssseeeeeeeess+sOAPTAIN ARCHER, 
_ ecvccces CAPTAIN HARRIS, 
Fro: ew York and Antwerp, 4th May, 25th May,15th 
Jane, 6th July, 27th July, 17th August, &c., taking pas- 
sengers at the following rates: 
From New York, first cabin, according to loca- 
tion of state-rooms $ 
Steerage........+.++-. rr 





EXCURSION TICKETS AT 
First Cabin.........$170 00 | Steerage........... $67 50 
Payable in gold, or its equivalent. 

Freight is taken at the lowest rates.for Antwerp, Rot- 
terdam and Amsterdam. Apply to HILLER & CO., 
New York. For freight and cabin passage, No. 57 
Broadway ; for steerage, No. 3 Chambers Street. 


GUFFROYs 
CopjiveR 
DRAGEES. 








Approved by the Im 
Paris Used tn Engli 





cil, St. Petersburg. 


Prices: Bor of 60 Dragées, equal to 14% pints of the best Cod-Liver Oil, 75 
cents; Box of 120 Dragé s, equal to3 pints of Oil, $125; Box of 240 Dragées, 


equal to 6 pints of Oil, $2 00. 
M. WARD, CLOSE & CO., 


Agents for the United States. Send for a Circular. 


For Sale by 
DEPOT, No. 17 Burling Slip, | 


SEWING MACHINE. 








Lock Stitch Reversible Feed 


The est in the World for Family Use. 


FLORENCE SEWING. MACHINE CO., 
505 Broadway, New York. 





PERFECT FITTING 
SHIRTS. 





Self-Iiicasurement for Shirts. 


Printed Directions for Self-Measurement, List of 
Prices and Drawings of different Styles of Shirts and 
Collars, sent free everywhere 


Tue CASH cAN BE PAID TO EXPRESS COMPANY. 


tfo 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
8. W. H. WARD, No. 387 Broadway, New York. 








GROVER& BAKERS 





HIGHEST PREMIUM 


Elastic Stitch and Lock Stitch 
SEWING MACHINES, 


495 BROADWAY, N. Y. 





$9 


THE 


SEWING 
MACHINE ! 


EMBODIMENT OF PRACTICAL 


$5 


UTILITY 


AND EXTREME SIMPLICITY. Origmally Patented 


May 


13, 1862; im ented June 9, 1863. The 


provement pat ! 
celebrated FAMILY GEM SEWING MACHINE, with 
CRIMPING attachment ; sews with DouBLE oR SINGLE 


TurReaD of ALL KINDS, 
each evolution of the wheel. 


strongest and cheapest machine made. 
for THREE YEARS. 


making sixteen stitches to 
Will Gather, Hem, 
Tuck, Run up Breadths, &c.; the 
Warranted 
It has taken the Premrums at 


. Sh irr, 


New York and other Starr Farms, and received the 
Futt Approval of Att the principal Journals, and of 
those who have USED THEM. 


“With single or double thread, it rapidly makes 
the stitch exactly like hand sewing.” —N. Y. Tribune. 


Single Machines, all complete, sent on receipt of ‘rice, 


$5. Safe delivery guaranteed. 
where. 


ial 


and American Hospi- 
tals. Authorized by the Imperial Medical Coun- 


128 and 130 William street, New York, Wholesale 
Sold by the 
retail Druggists generally; W. F. Phillips & Co., Portland; Reed, 
Philadelphia; A. Vogeler & C., Baltimore; F. E. Suire & Co., Cincinnati; Lord & Smith, Chicago; Richardson 


& Co., St. Louis; Jenks & Gordon, St. Pauls, Minnesota, P 


Agents wanted every- 
Adaress all orders to 


FAMILY GEM SEWING MACHINE CoO., 
Office, 102 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


MBURCHANTS, BANKERS, 


tfo 


Sugar-Coated Pills of Cod-Liver EXTRACT, not OIL. 


Pilulw Extracti Jecoris Aselli. 
WARRANTED NOT ro DISAGREE 
More Economical, Agreeab!e, and Efficient than Cod-Liver Oil. 


with tHe MOST DELICATE STOMACI. 






Medical Academy, SAAT Soon 


en 





rominent city 
tler & Co., Boston; Elliott, White & Co., 


| of 10 cents. 


And others should send to all parts of the United States 


o | by HARNDEN’S EXPRESS, 65 Broadway. 


VALUABLE BOOK FOR TRAVELERS, MINERS 
AND EMIGRANTS. 


NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, 
443 and 445 Ereadway, N: Y.- 
PUBLISHED JUNE IST, 


THE GREAT WEST: 


RAILROAD, STEAMBOAT AND STAGE 


GUIDE & HAND-BOOK, 


For Travelers, Miners and Emigrants to the Western, 
North-Western and Pacific States and Territories, 
With a Map of the best Routes to the Gold and Silver 


Mines, A 


J) By EDWARD H. HALL, 


AUTHOR OF ‘‘HO! FOR THE WEST,” ‘“‘ WESTERN GA- 
ZETTEER,”’ ‘‘ U. 8. HAND-BOOK OF TRAVEL, ETC.,.”’ 


lvol.,12mo. Paper covers, price 50 cents: cloth, price 
$1. Liberal discount to the Trade. 


* “Ttis a compilation of facts gleaned from the latest 
and most reliable sources, and is especially designed 
for the use of the traveler and settler, the miner and 
farmer, for the man who travels Wes.ward on business 
or pleasure, as well as he who emigrates thither with a 
view to settlement.”"—Eztract from Preface. 

‘His statements are founded on authentic facts,”— 
Times, 


**The best Guide extant.”—Eastern Argus. 


“One of the best and most useful books ever pub- 
lished,—St. Louis Press. 


** This work is exactly what it purports to be.”—N. 0. 
Times. ° 





ANTED—AGENTS- -$75 to $200 per month, 
everywhere, male and female, to introduce 
throughout the United States, the GENUINE IM- 
PROVED COMMON SENSE FAMILY SEWING MA- 
CHINE. This machine will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, 
quilt, bind, braid and embroider in a most superior 
manner. Price only $18. Fully warranted for five 
years. We will pay $1,000 for any machine that will 
sew a stronger, more beautiful, or more elastic seam 
than ours. It makes the ‘‘ Elastic Lock Stitch.” Every 
second stitch can be cut, and still the cloth cannot be 
pulied apart without tearing it. We pay agents from 
$75 to $200 per month and expenses or a commission 
from which twice that amount can be made. Address, 
SECOMB & CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 
CAUTION. Do not be imposed upon by other par- 
ties palming off worthless cast-iron machines, under 
the same name or otherwise. Ours is the only genuine 
— practical cheap machine manufactured. 
04-To 





German Accordeons, . 


Concertinos, French Accordeons, Fine Guitars, Violins, 

Musical Boxes, Instruction Books and very fine Ger- 

man, Italian and English Strings, at the very lowest 

ek J. SAENGER, 165 Essex street, New York City. 
4o 





Make Your Own Soap with Saponifier. 
Only two cents the pound of excellent Soap, if you save 
and use your waste grease. Only six or seven cents 
the pound of the very best of Soap, if you buy the 
grease. Be particular in asking for Pennsylvania Salt 
Manufacturing Company. Directions are attached to 
every package. All that is required is an iron kettle 
holding one or two gallons. For sale at every grocery 
store. eowo 





iskers.—Dr. Lamonte’s Corrolia will force 
Whiskers or Mustaches on the smoothest face or chin. 
Never known to tail. Sample for trial sent on receipt 
Address 
605-6080 REEVES & CO., 78 Nassau st., New York. 


Moth and Freckles: 


The only reliable remedy for those brown discolora- 
tions on the face called Moth Patches and Freckles, is 
Perry's MoTH AND FRECKLE Lotion. Prepared only 
by Dr. B. C. Perry, Dermatologist. 49 Bond street, 
New York. Sold by all druggists in New York ana 
elsewhere. Price $2 per bottle. 

Comedones, called Grubs or Worms, and all kinds of 
Pimples, cured by Perry’s ComEDONE REMEDY. Warts, 
Moles and Wens removed without leaving any mark, 
en personal application at the office, No. 49 Bond street, 
New York. Send for circular. ° 


Wanted.—Agents.—$250 per month, or 
900 per cent. profit on commission. We guarantee the 
avove salary or commission to suitable ageuts, at their 
own homes, to introduce an article urgently needed in 
every household. For particulars call on or addresa 
G. W. JACKSON & CO., 
606-609 11 South Street, Baltimore, Maryland. 





4 Something New. “@ 
For Agents and Dealers to sell, 20 Novel and Useful 
Send stamp for circular. 
8. W. RICE & CO., 
83 Nassau street, N. Y. 


NOW READY. 


Articles; profits large. 
tf ° 


- 








For MAY. 
FOR SALE BY ALL NEWS AGENTS, 
FRANK LESLIE, 





Oo 


-<—e 


537 Pearl Street, N. ¥. 
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